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ABSTRACT 


Increasing contact among cultures, enhanced by 
technological advances, appears to be a growing source of 
tension and conflict. A greater nead to understand and 
to appreciate different cultural behaviors, values, and 
norms is a compelling objective for intergroup accord. 
The intent of this study was to explore in Canadian chil- 
dren some factors in the development of intercultural 
understanding. 

pixty children, ages #six, Caght,sand. ten, Lrom 
two communities, one which had regular social contact 
with native Canadian Indians and the other which had no 
Orelimluceds social CONtacc WLLO This same cultural croup, 
were selected. The individual interview method was used 
FOmcONLeCLe data: 

The choice of instruments was based on a model of 
intercultural education in which individual development 
progresses from a self awareness to an awareness of an 
ever broadening socio-cultural world. Tasks attempted to 
measure an awareness of self as a member of social and 
cultural groups. Reactions to each subject's own and 
other cultural groups were obtained, as were measures of 
reciprocity or cultural understanding toward a group cul- 
turally dissimilar from the subject's own group. 

The analysis was primarily concerned with deter- 


mining and comparing the reciprocity which the subjects 
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demonstrated in their own responses and in responses 

when taking the role of a Canadian Indian. The relation- 
ship of this reciprocity to the ability for social decen- 
tration was analyzed. 

The results indicated that the subjects were not 
strongly conscious of their own cultural group member- 
ships, but when presented with cultural groups, showed 
that they had developed definite feelings about these 
other groups within Canada. They used mainly linguistic 
characteristics rather than ancestral origin for their own 
CEOUDELOON iG ti CcawlOn. 

A general increase inaffection for other cultural 
groups with increasing age was found. Social contact with 
culturally dissimilar people seemed to emphasize this age 
EEChOm@iiedueeCtlVOnmtOLethlS spabcacilear cultural group. 

Reciprocity was found to be related to age, but 
HOtsLOmLNew extent sort social contact with a culturally. 
dissimilar people, except very slightly with the older 
subjects. For those subjects who were able to show 
reciprocity, most were unable to maintain it when con- 
fronted with comparisons which seemed to involve a stronger 
affective component. The ability to decenter to take 
more complex social perspectives was found to be 
SLon ii lCanpivele tated tO, DUGEnObenecessaryelOr; culrcural 
understanding. 


This study seemed to indicate that various factors 
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are related to the development in Canadian children of 
intercultural understanding. Because children, even at 
the youngest age in this study, had definite ideas about 
other cultural groups it would seem relevant to include 
specific programs of intercultural studies in the social 


Stuaies curriculum. 
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CHAPTER I 
CHE CONTE MISOr STHiee os .UDY 
INTRODUCTION 


Dhperewlcural worlds 

Man ss interaction with his physical and social 
environment is constantly changing. Improved methods of 
transportation and communication have increased our aware- 
ness of and interaction with a much broader world, con- 
Sisting of various geographical and social environments, 
each with its own distinctive culture and values. "Ina 
very real sense, air transport, radio, and television have 
made us inhabitants not only of communities, provinces, 
and countries but of, to use McLuhan's phrase, a 'global 
Velocity Loe can Departmenimom HduUcGAtTTOnN, L973, >. 7). 

Social scientists (Becker and Mehlinger, 1968; 
Boulaing, 896° siiarper,, 1969°"Bohannan, 197/73) state that 
there have developed in the world two distinct cultural 
systems in which man may have membership. At one level, 
there is a large scale, world-wide macroculture; at another 
are small scale, local microcultures.) The wtormer has 
various versions, for example, world-wide communism, inter- 
national business, or international terrorism, and trans- 
cends national boundaries. The latter consist of people 


drawn together by bonds such as religion, club affiliation, 
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labour union membership, or ethnicity. All human life can 
bewsaid tosbelong*to one, atnesother, or torboth ‘cultural 
systens: 

Tensions between the two levels of culture are 
common. ©The tmicro- ‘or ‘traditional cultures, which are 
characterized partly by the feelings of security and per- 
sonal interest they generate, attempt to maintain a group's 
identity and individuality. This often involves stressing 
the difference of the group from other microcultures. Man 
seems to have a need to belong. "The chief condition of 
growth seems to be belonging and that is true of the single 
cell as well as of the individual and any social group 
which seeks a continuing life as a group” (Giles, cited in 
Alberta Department of Education, 1973). "Wanting to belong 
is one of the strongest tendencies in the individual member 
Cheamnuman ssOclety» (bids) sethe microcu ltures TEU Ei this 
basic need for a sense of belonging. However, "the super- 
culture moves toward uniformity, the absence of discrimina- 
tion, and differentiation by roles rather than by race or 
Glass OLeOLher ascribed category” \(Boulding, 1°69; sp.s47)e 
Thus the super- ormacroculture stresses the commonality 
of a huge cross section of the world's population, and is 
unable to fulfil to the same degree the need for individu- 
ality or for a secure sense of belonging. Boulding feels 
thai. ose dalG. VacOO MUCH etOMsayetiatwall the major 


problems of the world today revolve around the tension 
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betweenmrhesestwoscultunalesystems" 0(1969;,¢psr347)5 
picressesPand conitlacts occur too among the micro- 

cultures, which are meeting face to face more frequently 
in a changing, shrinking world. These smaller cultural 
groups tend to claim greater affection and loyalty, and 
this in turn implies some degree of acceptance of particu- 
farywayseosechinking, /feelingyyandvacting.i eltemay)be 
speculated that maintaining these loyalties and a feeling 
of belonging to one cultural group hinders the development 
of an understanding of the points of view of other cul- 
tural groups. Taba writes: 

These emotional valuations acguired in the process 

of learning a personality create at once stability 

and unity within a culture and a problem of ethno- 

centricityianvinterculturaisrelationsrezySocialiazation 

into one culture inevitably creates barriers to 

understanding the values of another culture. Because 

individuals are conditioned to the behavior, values, 

and norms of a given society, their capacity to 

understand and to appreciate that which is different 

Prom) cher own cu Lroreusadamateciet 962,84 pero2) 6 
The result may be that "to some people the very notion of 
common membership in the human species poses a threat, for 
they feel a need to see themselves and their own particular 
group as sharply distinct, even superior tovthe rest) of 
mankindtadt(Anderson;.1968aiop. 648). 

Some would say that the world's greatest problems 

SxUStaute the microcukturals, rathenmthan! at Ehesmacro— 
cultural, level. Becker and Mehlinger state that the 


"factors that divide one national population from another 


would seem to be growing relatively less significant, 
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while those that separate groups within nations assume 
new salience” (1968, p. 2). 

The model of the world presented here is that of 
a dynamic system of interrelated cultures. Neither the 
mMacroculture nor the microcultures are isolated, static 
entities, but interact and affect one another. Man is not 
only a member of small scale cultures but is becoming a 
member of a world-wide culture. Although he needs the 
feeling of belonging derived from the microcultures, it 
may be that some identification with all mankind is of 
equal importance for his future in a world of increasing 
interaction. Monez states that 

his survival may well depend upon how rapidly he 

can shed preeminent postures of exclusive, militant, 
and Haghly personaleidentirtiications with a’ particular 
society, Local culture; or nation-state, and estab-— 
lish identifications and loyalty to humanity as a 
wHoLre= 'Cl9735. pi 32). 

The beginning of the development of a broader 
identification would require an individual to look beyond 
himself and his own group to understand culturally differ- 
ent groups with whom he comes into contact. Once he can 
accept diversity on a local scale, he may move toward an 
understanding and acceptance of the many varied cultures 
of the world. A broader identification based on the 
Similarities of all mankind will hopefully develop. 
Although this study concentrates on intercultural under- 


SLandinguOned sOCGal basis, 2tsS concern 1s for the develop- 


Mentwon Understanding of .both small scale cultures. and the 
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large scale culture. More precisely, a small segment of 


the cultural scene within Canada is examined. 


The Canadian Cultural Scene 


The Canadian scene is also animated by numerous 
GEOUDS *oLevarrouswethnvctoriginss?: Pee Many of 
these groups have kept cherished customs, or the 
use of their language, or deep allegiances to the 
memories of their countries of more or less ancient 
Onrgune(rarardeau, 9Gi, pp. 84c)). 


Tensions among the microcultures within Canada 
have created serious conflicts which, at times, threaten 
its future existence as a unified state. The commissioners 


of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 


state: 


All we have seen and heard has led us to the conviction 
thateCanadawisein thermost'critical period tof ts 
history since Confederation. We believe that there 
isea "crisis, inethe sense that’ Canada has=come™to a_ 
time when decisions must be taken and developments. 
iMisteoccur leading tercner "tc Les “break-up; Or to “a 

new set of conditions for its future existence. We 

do not know whether the crisis will be short or long. 
We are convinced that it is here. The signs of 

danger are many and serious (Preliminary Report of 

the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalisn, 
LOG Seep. 1334-3 


Lapierre claims that "we have become obsessed with 
negativism and cultural defensiveness of near paranoic 
dimensions" (el9.6. Oe pie Ls). 

In its social forecasts on intergroup relations, 
the Alberta Commission on Educational Planning stated 
ele 


the most serious widening of divisions in society 
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will take place along cultural, regional, economic 

and colour lines. Opposing groups—rich-poor, 

young-old, French-Encglish, red-white, management- 

labour—will draw further apart as they attempt to 

promote their special and often conflicting 

MNCeres tsm0h9 7.2, bO 1e4d)e 

The need for harmonious relations between micro- 
cultures within Canada is evident. One method to achieve 
this objective has been an attempt to mould a single 
Canadian culture—the 'melting pot' approach. However, 
Canada has two official languages, and because language is 
an inseparable component of culture, to aim for one dis- 
Gincke Canadian culture. 1s unrealistic. “In” addition, many 
Canadians and immigrants from non-French and non-English 
speaking origins have not wished to lose their ethnic 
identity. To them, the 'melting pot' approach would have 
meant the adoption of one of the two majority groups' 
cultures. Other approaches need to be developed and 
implemented if the various ethnocultural groups are to 
exist in harmony within the one nation. 
In recent years a new government policy has been 

PUtLerorWarde In} L077 1Lyethe Prime Ministerestated: 

FeDorrcysOLemuUlceCulcural tomewlunhinewaebl finguad 

framework commends itself to the government as the 

most suitable means of assuring the cultural freedom 

ObeCanadians..e ouch aspolicy shoulda helpetosbreak 

down discriminatory attitudes and cultural jealousies 

Cine aLdas zg 97 35m Dp aweajre 
THeeMInistervor, State stor MuLticulturaliscm,, anereply ico 
the Speech from the Throne in 1973, stated: 

National unity, if it is to mean anything in the 


deeply personal sense, must be founded on confidence 
iieCnheuscuonnernalvadual adentity;: out of this can 
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grow respect for that of others and a willingness 
to share ideas, attitudes and assumptions. A 
vigorous policy of multiculturalism will help create 
this initial confidence. . . . The government's 
determination to provide all ethnocultural groups 
with a sense of belonging without first having to 
sacrifice their cultural heritage, will be regarded 
as One of the truly enlightened and just policies 
adopted bysany. administrations (Haidasz, 1973, .p...4)). 
This policy attempts to promote cultural plurality 
with the aim of increasing an individual's self awareness 
and sense of security in the hope that this "sense of 
security of knowing who you are prepares you to allow 
others to be what they are" (First annual report of the 
Canaatan Gonsulttative: Council) on Multacuilturalism,., 1975, 


Dp.» 40). 
Education and Intercultural Understanding 


PHeECOnEexXCeOLeinverculturals education... Various 
terms are used to designate the area of education ater: 
to this study. Some of these terms are cross-cultural, 
CULEULaLU eintcercultural, international, transnataonal, 
intergroup and peace education. A comparison of the 
objectives and content of these areas indicates consider- 
able similarity. Most indicate the responsibility of the 
educational system to develop citizens who understand 
their own cultures or nations and who have the ability and 
desire to understand other cultures and nations. The term 
‘intercultural’ used in this study may include the study 


of microcultures and the interaction among them, as well 
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as the macroculture and its relationship to the micro- 
cultures. = intercultural” studies may, at times, be 
synonymous with international studies, particularly where 
a culture and a nation share common boundaries. All 
studies may specify mutual understanding as an objective. 
A definition and a statement of the objectives of inter- 
cultural education which have been adopted for this study 


are given on pages 9 to ll. 


Viewpoints on intercultural education. From the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation viewpoint, a major goal of education is to develop 
a knowledge of the ways of other cultures, often associ- 
ated with nations, and to develop an appreciation of the 
validity of loyalty to modes of life associated with them 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organiza srongeel 959,719 67) < 

These Nativonal Council tor the Social” Studies” has, 
by designating two of its recent yearbooks, No. 38 as 
International Dimensions in the Social Studies and No. 43 
as Teaching Ethnic Studies, focused attention on the study 
of intercultural education. 

| The Canadian Consultative Council on Multicultural- 

ism acknowledged the important role education has in 
encouraging cultural understanding by recommending to the 
federal government that 


the Minister [of Multiculturalism] develop a closer 
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liaison with provincial authorities in the field of 
education for the purpose of introducing the multi- 
cultural dimension into our educational systems 
(IUCR Tete SRO RE 

The Second Canadian Conference on Education recom- 
mended that "all concerned with education strive to develop 
a true and sympathetic understanding of all peoples and 
NamlOnSees 0.36.2) see OD) 

Taba indicated precisely the responsibility and 
components of the educational system which could help 
society: 

The development of crosscultural sensitivity, whether 
withivegand |, tosothensnationaltcultures gorsinGrelation 
to subcultures within a nation, is therefore one of 
the tasks of the school if it desires to prepare 
people to live in a vastly expanded world with inter- 
dependent heterogeneous cultures. .. . The first 
task in achieving this objective is perhaps to 
examine sume not onlyanewhcurriculum patterns and 
materials but also new ways of enhancing the capacity 
COBDULHONe Sot wlilGOs CiCmclOcSsmOns Unem@ other (19627 
pp. 23-24). 

Therefore, if the educational system is to help 


develop intercultural understanding, it should consider 


the best possible curriculum for this goal. 


Goals for intercultural education. The need for 
more precise goals and objectives for intercultural educa- 
tion has been expressed by different writers (Snyder, 

L197 2op. Le) Sociales cvencethducacionyConsoniaram mosey 
p. 64). A survey of various sources of goals for inter- 
cultural education indicates some commonality. The 


following goals outlined by the Social Science Education 
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Consortium (1973, pp. 27-30) have been accepted as being 
sufficiently valid and relevant for this study. As stated, 
these goals were designed with children from kindergarten 
COeSentOreniogns schoo 18 ingmind: 

1. Awareness of self: 

- awareness of self in a world perspective 
based on knowledge of the commonality of cultural conflicts 
within and between nations and on knowledge of the two- 
storey culture and conflicts within it 

- concern for the individual's concept of self 
in its physical, emotional, and ideational aspects, and 
with the individual's concept of his interactions with 
others, his impact on them,and their impact on him. 

2. Awareness of mankind: 

- individual must be aware not only of himself, 
but also of the species of which he is a member | 

- this implies respect, appreciation, and 
empathy among members of the species, and acceptance of 
the traditional values of many societies, 

See Abul tyetosaccept) copeswith, and@proii terrcom 
cultural diversity: 

- the individual should be able: 

(a) to accept diversity by understanding that 
it is not harmful, and to a large extent desirable | 
(b) to cope with diversity so that he is not 


hurt by his own traits and associations or by those of 
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others 
(c) to learn to benefit from the new methods, 
ideas, and outlooks which cultural diversity brings. 

4. Ability to communicate clearly and interact 
constructively with individuals and groups having a wide 
variety of interests and cultural backgrounds: 

- good communications and constructive inter- 
action are essential to the other goals listed here. 

5. Ability to manage social conflicts based on 
cultural differences: 

—- management rather than abolition of conflict 
is a feasible goal. 

These goals relate to a dynamic concept of world 
cultures. They move outward from very individualistic 


goals to broad societal ‘ones. 
PROBLEM 


Intercultural understanding is one aspect of a 
person's social learning. What development must occur 
before a child understands and appreciates peoples belong- 
ing to other cultural groups? Ambrose and Meil state 
that in a child's social learning "most of the decisions 
a person has to make call for an understanding of the 
other fellow's point of view, a willingness to examine it 
ATIC UAC Cre OMmeLEsiimendt tsie i GrO53 7arp e/)e- 


Anderson says that "to understand the system, the 
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individual must transform the strange into the familiar, 
which he does by 'stepping into another's shoes' and in so 
doing acquires an awareness of the commonality of human 
experience" (1968b, p. 90). 

According to Taba, the child must "disengage from 
an egocentric view toward the world. This idea has impli- 
cations for sequences of the curriculum and expectations 
Gfrachnievement..- (1962, p. 90). 

Ambrose and Meil state that 

the school is expected to help the child move into 
ever widening frames of reference, expanding his 
awareness of people and encompassing ever more 
time and space in thinking and problem solving 
ORES ek ERE 

Piaget, in discussing the child's development of 
the understanding of others says that "the child must make 
a considerable effort toward 'decentration' or broadening 
Gimli smeeneressOc einteCLlest wee 1519547). Dp. 562). 

Tt would appear that before an individual can 
develop an understanding of another person's point of view 
he may have to decenter psychologically from his own view- 
point. In order to develop an understanding of other 
cultural groups he must develop an awareness of and identi- 
fication with a widening world. These two types of 
decentering are represented diagramatically in Figures 1.1 
and 1.2. Both types seem to be related to the goals for 


intercultural education outlined on pages 10 and 11, where 


the individual moves from the development of an awareness 
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The Child's Psychological Decentration 
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of the self outward to an awareness and understanding of 
Teoeerentueculeunaledroupsmandmt inal Veto allemankind. In 

a sense, these decentration processes are inseparable since 
ail decentration must begin with the individual, that is, 
with psychological development. 

If the ability to decenter is developmental in 
nature and is related to understanding culturally different 
people, then the implications may be of considerable 
importance to the social studies curriculum. Furthermore, 
if this ability is developmentally determined, it would 
be valuable to be able to identify psychological and/or 
socio-cultural influences which affect this development. 

The purpose of this study is to determine how the 
Canadian child's decentration patterns develop and how 
they relate to his cultural understanding. This will be 
explored by attempting to answer the following research 


questions. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


me OwrCOmgeanadtangcnildren percelveg. nemselyese 
(a) Do Canadian children perceive themselves as 
members of social or cultural groups? 
(b) Is there an age group difference in Canadian 
children's self-perceptions as members of social 
QEeculbLuralwOGOUDS © 
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Canadian children's group identification, and 
their cultural background and principal language 


usage? 


How do Canadian children perceive different cultural 


groups within Canada? 


(a) 


(c) 


For which cultural groups in Canada do Canadian 
children show affection? 

Is there an age group difference among Canadian 
children in their degree of affection for differ- 
entecul tunal sgroups 2 

To what degree is this affection for different 
cultural groups in Canada related to the extent 
Opesociloal Contacte whicn, Canadtanechildren have 


with culturally dissimilar groups? 


How, dOes geanadian th Parents Srecioroci ey, toward Scul— 


(a) 


(b) 


tical ivecdi ssimidarggroupomcevelop: 


Is there an age group difference in reciprocity 
towards culturally dissimilar groups for: 
(1) children who have infrequent a no social 

COntact with alsculturallysdissamilarworoup. 

(ii) children who have frequent social contact 
WiLN ae ClULLeEUGa aly sciSssi mila ret Pou. 

Is there a difference within age groups between 

Canadian children who have infrequent or no social 


contact with a culturally dissimilar group and 
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Canadian children who have frequent social 
COUCACERWItn sascuUlLteural ay diSsimilar group 


in their reciprocity toward this group? 


Is social decentration related to the development 
OfereeiprOoCciLy, toward sotner, cultural groups? 
(a) Is there a difference in reciprocity shown 


toward other cultural groups between children 
who demonstrate a high level of social 
decentration and children who demonstrate 
a low level of social decentration? 

(b) Is the development of social decentration a 
necessary condition for reciprocity toward 


other cultural groups? 


Can influences which may affect Canadian children's 


relations with different cultural groups be identified 


and mapped? 

(a) Is there a difference in the reasons Canadian 
children give for showinc or not showing 
affection toward culturally dissimilar groups 
from their own point of view and when taking 
the point of view of others? 

(b) Is age or amount of social contact with 


CurcUraLly dissimilar people related to the 
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reasons Canadian children give for showing 
OFenote Showingeattection toward culturally 
dissimilar groups from their own point of 
view and when taking the point of view of 


others? 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The following terms are defined for use in this 


study. 


Functional .DerLtinLteLoOns 


UNCONSELOUS SEGOCeENntriCiLy sige Stateginewhich thetchiid 
sees and thinks about his world from his own point 
of view and is unable to conceive that other people 
may have different points of view. In this state 
he does not understand other people's points of view 
because he cannot, as opposed to the adult who does 
not because he will not. 

Conscious Egocentricity: A state in which the child 
is aware that others may have points of view dif- 
ferent from his own but does not take them into con- 
sideration because of his own feelings, interests, 
and wishes. 

SOCTOCCHELUG Ly: A stale inswhnich the individuals per- 


ception of the world is influenced by his family or 
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Other societal reference groups. Sociocentricity may 
occur in various forms at the child's different: and 
broadening centers of interest. Sociocentricity may 
hinder the individual from understanding the points of 
view of other individuals or social groups. 

Reciprocity: The objective understanding of other people's 
points of view. 

Decentration: The development of mental operations by 
which an individual is gradually able to differentiate 
between his own point of view and the points of view 
of others. This enables the child to develop broad- 
ening centers of interest in his physical and social 
world, and to subordinate his egocentric interests to. 
those of widening socio-cultural groups. 

Canadian Children: Children who resided permanently in 
Canada at the time of the study. 

CanadtaneCurcuraleGroups:. Significant? qroupssofppeoplle in 
Canada who share common ways of living, thinking, and 
feeling. Members have common language, and share 
common customs, habits, and experiences. Although some 
groups may be more specifically described as ethno- 
ai heat groups, a standard term "cultural group' will 
be used, 

Group 1:89Thirtyesub jects whownavel had littie.or no social 
Contact with ashargergroupeore culturally different 


people; in particular, subjects who have had limited 
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social contact with native Canadian Indians. 

Group 2: Thirty subjects who have had social contact with 
a large group OofVcu Fourallyrdilfrerent people; tin 
particular, subjects who have had regular social con- 
tact with native Canadian Indians. 

Pitercu lca eECucabiloncee@e Apstuucturingmot learning 
experiences that will help both students and teachers 
understand and use concepts for understanding and 
working towards solutions of individual and inter- 
group problems—local, international, and world-wide— 
iat arise crom cultsuralydiversity’’ (Socital, Science 


HaMea lL OnmecnSCLL UM sro 757, pees 1)r 
Operational Definitions 


Unconscious Egocentric Thinking: Responses which indicate 
that the subject is unaware of the point of view, 
hence the thoughts and feelings, of another person 
when asked 
(a) to indicate who the other person would choose as 

aMiorend Or as’ a cultural group to belong) Co; oT 
(b) to evaluate whose choices, his or the other per- 
son's, are more right, or whether the friends or 
cultural~groups he chose= are nicer or Smarter 
than those chosen by the other person. 
ReeipeOocboy.: tle = in choosing vay itacnd orm@a Culturale group 


topbelong sto for another person, the subject -will take 
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the view point, hence will consider the thoughts and 
feelings, of the other person, inmaking the choice. 
ge When askecdmwior ts more rignt, micer, 
or smarter?' in order to ascertain the subject's 
evaluation of his own and the other person's choices 
of friends or cultural groups to belong to, he 
(a) will see the relativity of the 
choices, and therefore 
(b) will take the objective viewpoint 
of a third person who states that 
neither choice is better. 
Conscious Egocentric Thinking: The subject is able to, 
but does not, show reciprocity based on his own per- 
sonal interests. 
pOctoOecener les inking .s lie sub jeCe Ts able" to,. butvdoes 
not, show reciprocity based on his societal refer- 


ence group's interests and values. 
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In mathematics and science curriculum development 
and anstructi onal«methodollogy; Piaget's: concepts of mental 
operations and conservation have had profound influence. 
Since these concepts are central to learning about the 
physical and logical world, they may have as much influence 


in learning about the social world and upon the social 
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studies curriculum. 


Application of the Piagetian model to social studies 
depends on how the genetic epistemological model can 
be used. The Piagetian system describes the general 
cognitive processes or operations involved in know- 
ledge acquisition. It would therefore be reasonable 
to assume that information from the social environment 
is acquired by the same mechanisms. Thus, the social 
science curriculum builder may well find that the 
relevance of Piaget to his areas of concern lies more 
in the conception of mental operations. The teacher 
who observes how the child thinks and reasons in one 
area will be alerted to how the child thinks and 
reasons in other areas. For example, the teacher who 
knows that a child is a nonconserver should be alert 
to the possibility of nonconservation in social science 
concepts. The conservation principle is relevant to 
the social domain, and this was recently demonstrated 
by Feffer and Suchotliff (1966), who employed the 
CONCeG Pinal Studyetor social interaction. Sifhe’ con- 
cept of conservation apparently has wide applicability 
Comma nymeSwtia evonsi (Sagel vel 969 ip..1486):. 


Decentration is basic to conservation and also 
moves the child from an egocentric to a non-egocentric 
view of his world. Decentration may also be necessary in 
the development of reciprocity of the thoughts and feelings 
which would facilitate the understanding of culturally 
different people. This understanding has been outlined as 
an important aspect of the social studies curriculum. This 
present study is mainly concerned with this transition from 
egocentric to mon-egocentric thought and the goal of cul-— 
tural understanding. 

The need for further research in the area of this 
Study (1s sreterred? tonbyebechkereel9.69, Apne i225) Giannis 
examinations of objectives, needs, and priorities in inter- 


national education. He recommends: 
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(a) studies of egocentrism in children's percep- 
tions or modes of thinking. 

(b) studies.of the development and/or decay of 
ethnocentrism in children's perceptions or 
modes of thinking. 

Torney and? Morris vstatesthata tthenabilatystomtake 
the perspective of another person may be prerequisite to 
the acceptance of different or unfamiliar characteristics 
of others" (1972, p. 9). This statement indicates a need 
to provide further findings before a more conclusive 
relationship can be established. Since this study 
involves taking the perspective of culturally different 
peoples, it may add relevant information. 

Wallach states that research has concentrated on 
the child's knowledge of the physical or non-social world 
with the result that the "extent to which thinking about 
the social environment follows similar or different onto- 
genetic patterns must remain an open question at this 
DOLIcCL a GLo6SFepr Le.) RElavell ne Botking gery; eEione, 
and Jarvis state that Piaget (1926) and others "have sug- 
gested that role-taking skills . . . do develop with age, 
but very little experimental work has been done to test 
thea resuggestionsey (L963 i pel) & 

There are studies related in various ways to the 
areas under consideration. «This study will bring together 


a rather unique combination of these areas, and will 
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attempt to determine whether a developmental trend toward 
non-egocentric thoughts and feelings of reciprocity exist 
when Canadian children make decisions about other Canadians 
who are culturally different. Such findings may provide 
information about whether a need exists to include in the 
social studies curriculum more emphasis on intergroup or 
intercultural understanding among Canadians. It may 
indicate which particular cultural groups should be 
included in the curriculum. If a developmental pattern 
exists, the study may also indicate the ages at which such 
studies should be introduced in order to make learning 
more meaningful by linking it directly to the mental 


structures of the learners. 
eM AON SaerAN Dm) eae TRONS 


Because this study deals with a small sample from 
one particular area of Canada, generalizations to other 
areas having different cultural influences may be limited. 

The samplewdidsnoteincludeschi dren? frompaln gcul— 
EULA MOEOUDSeLUVingaineCanada. aul neparticular jethe 
Canadian Indian and Canadian Eskimo groups were not 
represented. Therefore, the term 'Canadian children' is 
limited in scope by the groups which were used in the 
study. 
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regulate. Consequently generalization of the findings 
which compare sub-samples, will need to be considered with 
caution. 

The decentration and cultural understanding instru- 
ments have been used in other studies but no statistically 
rigid measures of their reliability or validity have been 
established. They were chosen because they were considered 
to be the most theoretically sound instruments for the 
measurements required. 

The subjects' responses were systematically cate- 
gorized by well-qualified judges. However, without intent, 
some subjectivity may have entered into the scoring. 

This is an exploratory study. The findings may 
contribute more as the basis for further similar studies 


Liane ne pLovlai ng defini clesconclusions. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


For this study it was assumed: 

1. that the development of the ability and desire 
to understand the points of view of peoples from other 
cultural groups is commonly accepted as a desirable educa- 
tionally goal. 

2. that the students' choices and verbal respon- 
ses indicated their true thoughts and feelings in response 
to the instruments. 


3. that the instruments provide valid measurements. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 


Chapter I introduces the need for intercultural 
understanding and relates this to the Canadian context. 
Specific research questions are presented, the answers to 
which may provide knowledge about development patterns of 
Canadian children. A review of selected related literature 
is presented in Chapter II. Chapter III reports a detailed 
account of the procedures and instruments used in con- 
ducting the study. The methods used to analyze the data 
and the results of the data analysis are presented in 
CGhapeectael Vv se nemtanale chapter, Chapter, V,) containsea 
summary, discussion of the findings, implications for 
intercultural education, and suggestions for further 


research. 
SUMMARY 


The earth may be viewed as a dynamic unit comprised 
of many cultures of various sizes. It is becoming more 
necessary for individuals tc understand others who belong 
to different cultures. The education system and in par- 
ticular the social studies curriculum would appear to have 
a responsibility to help children to understand these 
qifiterent: cultural, worlds.” Tovbe able=to decenterseirom 
one's own viewpoint to an awareness of and understanding 


of the viewpoints of others seems to be a necessary 


development. This study attempts to trace this development . 
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and some of its influences with elementary school children 


in one area of Canada. 
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CHAPTER: LL 
RELATED LITERATURE 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter presents first a brief overview of 
some aspects of Piaget's developmental theory which are 
BeVrevaitectOmelenrtcieOcetlcalmbasesOr this study. Ine 
development of decentration, with particular reference 
EORCHCaChiIMGmScmCOCtTa m world se wiltlebe, OULLIned tor each 
of Piaget's stages. Second is a discussion of decentra- 
tion and role taking, followed by an examination of 
studies which attempt to show the relationship between 
role taking tasks and decentration tasks involving 
physical objects, as well as between these types of tasks 
ana interpersonal interaction tasks. Next is a review of 
studies which consider the need for decentration in moral 
development, and finally, studies which have related the 
concept of decentration to the international aspect of 
intercultural education are reviewed. Relationships 
between the above areas will be discussed as they pertain 
to the ability for decentration. The related literature 
outlined in the following review provides the theoretical 


base for the study. 
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DECENTRATION AND PIAGET'S DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 


In summarizing Piaget's work Genesee (1974) indi- 
cates that the main index of mental development is the 
degree of egocentrism. As egocentrism diminishes, the 
child is increasingly more able to decenter and to view 
his world from different perspectives. This major change, 
according to Piaget, follows developmental stages. Piaget 


has identified the following stages of development: 


oe nSOri—mOotOrestage;—s birth ito Lely 2) years 

ZmeLeoperataonalesittage — 15 1/25to) 7 soOras) years 

3. Concrete operational stage - 7 or 8 years to 
12 years 

4, Formal operational stage - beyond 12 yvears. 


The basic characteristics of these stages are: 

1. ‘The order of succession of the stages is con- 
stant, although the average age at which they occur may 
vary with the individual. 

2. Each stage is characterized by an overall 
structure which explains the main behavior patterns. 

33) Bach overall structure results sfirompaspre— 
ceding one, integrating it as a subordinate, and is itself 
sooner or later integrated by another until the attainment 
of the formal operational stage. 

Piaget states that the factors which influence the 
rate of development through these stages are: 
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2. Experience (physical and logico-mathematical) 

3. Social interaction and transmission 

4. Equilibration. 

Although all factors have relevance for this study, 
social interaction and transmission are of greater impor- 
tance since this study is concerned with the development 
Of the individual's ability to interact with his particular 
society and to understand different socio-cultural groups. 

The development of decentration of thought can be 


traced through the above stages. 


Sensoriemotor Stage 
Piaget and Inhelder state that in the sensori- 
motor stage 
the child's initial universe is entirely centered 
on his own body and action in an egocentrism as 
COtal pas. it i1ssunconscaous- (for .lackyo£ sconsciousness 
of the self). In the course of the first eighteen 
months, however, there occurs a kind of Copernican 
revolution, or, more simply, a kind of general 
decentering process whereby the child eventually 
comes to regard himself as an object among others 


in a universe that is made up of permanent objects 
GUO GSTs leas) ys 


This construction of an objective and 'decentered' 
universe results from the development of cognitive schemes. 
At the same time the child's affective. development pro- 
ceeds from a lack of differentiation between the self and 
the physical and human world toward the development of 
emotional attachments which relate the differentiated self 


to other persons or things. 
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Piaget states that these two types of development, 
the cognitive and the affective, cannot be reduced to a 
Single aspect. In all behavior the structure is cognitive 
and senesCorces Or energizermiscpsartective, .but neither. is 
the cause of the other. All behavior, then, consists of 


both cognitive and affective components. 


Preoperational Stage 

With the appearance of the symbolic function and 
memory of evocation in the preoperational stage, the 
affective relationship with an object may be present and 
active even in its physical absence. "This fundamental 
fact results in the formation of new affects in the form 
of lasting sympathies or antipathies toward other people 
and of a permanent awareness and valorization of oneself 
as regards the ego" (Piaget & Inhelder, 1969, p. 115). 
This “semiotic function makes thought possible by providing 
PeaWLChedh wullimi ted LieladsOL application, in Contrast ‘to 
the restricted boundaries of sensori-motor action and per- 
CepeICuuml Ora. Bleed.) wawlta Seauraing 4thi si preoperationall 
stage that "the child's conception of his environment and 
its operation is coherently organized. Conceptualization 
permits a more decentered adaptation to the world than 
either sensori-motor schemes or perception" (Baldwin, 1967, 
Deez ao)e 

Although the symbolic function and memory produce 


furemeredecentraction, the child sis still._trappedtin.an 
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egocentric interpretation of the world. Piaget explains 
this as assimilation without adaptation in the child's 
Soctalewould.. she States that the chiid is 


constantly assimilating others to itself, which is to 
say that being unable to penetrate below the surface 
of their behavior and their motives it cannot under- 
stand them except by reducing everything to its own 
point of view, and by projecting its own thoughts and 
desires into them. As long as it has not mastered 
both the social instruments of exchange or mutual 
comprehension and the discipline that subjects the 
self to the rules of reciprocity, it is quite evident 
that the child has no choice but to believe itself 
the centre of both the social and the physical worlds, 
and to judge everything by means of egocentric 
Assit lat One Omi teselr (E970, =p. L/5)\. 


Wright indicates the consequences of this pervasive 
egocentric state upon the preoperational stage child's 
social relationships. 


Because he cannot conceive that from someone else's 
point ofcview a Situation may look different, the 
child is not capable of genuine cooperation with 
others, and in his efforts to communicate with others 
he seems unaware of the possibility that he may be 
misunderstood and therefore does not take steps to 
ensure that he has been understood (1971, p. 46). 


Concrete Operational Stage 
Elkind states that 


towards the end of the preoperational period, the 
differentiation between symbols and their referents 
is gradually brought about by the emergence of con- 
crete operations. .. . One consequence of concrete 
operational thought is that it enables the child to 
deal with two elements, properties, or relations at 
thessame time 601970; 40. 653). 


In. working with physical objects such as a short, 
broad glass of water, the concrete operational child 


realizes that the volume remains constant when the water 
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is poured into a tall, thin glass. The pxreoperational 
child, who cannot deal with both width and height simul- 
taneously, usually does not decenter perceptually and thus 
centers on either height or width and believes that the 
water increases or decreases in volume when placed into 
the taller thinner glass. 

In understanding that the volume does not change 
the concrete operational child realizes that if the water 
is poured back into the original container its volume 
would be the same aseinetnewslirstesatuarion a Thus, the 
child can manage the function of reversibility which is 
necessary for conservation of volume. 

A great deal of research has been conducted to 
determine ages at which children are capable of conserva- 
tion of quantity, weight, and volume. The results have 
been quite consistent and indicate a strong relationship 
between age and conservation. Therefore it is reasonable 
to conclude that the ability to decenter, when dealing 
with physical objects, is also related to age. 

The concrete operational child is able to compre- 
hend that someone else has a viewpoint which may be differ- 
ent from his own. This development has profound influence 
upon his social exchanges. The child 


no longer confuses his own point of view with that of 


others } He wiswablepbothn cto,dissociate, his point .or 
view from that of others and to coordinate these 
different points of view . . . True discussions are 


now possible in that the child shows comprehension 
with respect to the other's point of view and a search 
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for justification and proof with respect to his own 
Seavrementse (Piaget, #196776 .1150).. 


Formal Operational Stage 


The child frees himself from concrete reality and 
is able to think in abstract terms. This decentering 
prepares him for adolescence by liberating him from a 
centering on the present to consider also the past and 
the future. He can then think in terms of ideals and 
hypotheses which he applies to an ever widening universe. 
This change in perspective is as important for affective 
and social development as it is for the cognitive. His 
interest in interpersonal and social values takes on 
increased importance. 

Figure 2.1 presents development from an egocentric 
state towards reciprocity. It is when cognitive and affec- 
tive components and functions are integrated that decentra- 
tion is possible. Egocentric and sociocentric influences 


may hinder the attainment of reciprocity. 


ip bicar rons et OmgeilsaGluay, 

1. According to Piaget, the-child's development 
occurs in stages. 

2. The child progresses from a state of being 
completely centered upon himself in the sensori-motor 
stage to a state where he can separate his own thoughts 
from an ever widening universe. 


3. This progression involves a decentration from 
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DECENTRATION AND ROLE TAKING 


According to Flavell (1968) role taking involves 
Clschimineatven OL LTOLe attributes, Of Other persons. It 
consists basically of cognitive and perceptual processes 
through which the subject gains information about another 
by adopting the other's perspective or attitude. Hence 
he gains an awareness of how his own may differ from 
another's. “His purpose is not to play the” “role of the 
other but to understand it. This understanding may be a 
powerful influence in promoting better relationships 
between individuals or groups, and may also lead to better 
communication between them. 

To be capable of role taking the individual must 
decenter from his own perspective to take that of the 
other. This presupposes a decentration from an egocentric 
to a non-egocentric perspective. 

Role taking tasks involving mainly perceptual and 
mainly conceptual abilities are discussed first. Various 
role taking tasks and their relationship to decentration 
with physical objects are included next. Third, the 
relationship of role taking and decentration with physical 


objects, to other interpersonal interactions is examined. 
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Bereential MROVeaTaking 

several studies have investigated the ability to 
decenter perceptually for the purpose of taking the role 
OFetnewvo lL her ePiaget Sandeinhelder 6(1956)), subsequently 
replicated by Lovell (1959), studied children's ab Witty tO 
take another's visual perspective by viewing a scene con- 
Sisting of three differently shaped mountains and a lake. 
THESSUDPeCEESIitS  iacing thesscenewMAIdol] is placed at 
eight different positions so that it hypothetically views 
the scene from each side of the table and from the corners. 
The subject is to select from a series of pictures the one 
which represents the view seen by the doll as the experi- 
menter places it at each position. It was found with 
citldvens4¢ scowl years on age that the abi laty to anfter 
visual perspectives which differ from the child's own was 
strongly age dependent. 

wlavell, (1966), using boys and Girls from grades 
eo ae eS pO) | Oy anda Li swas, “able to vcontirmm Piaget 
and Inhelder’s findings that the ability to predict the 
visual perspective of the other increases markedly during 
mrddlewchit) Ghoods —(p.. 1s/2)e 

Neale (1966) investigated the influence of social- 
ization on perceptual role taking using the three mountain 
task. He matched, according to mental age, intelligence, 
aAnGwSexX, eo, 09, 10, and Tl yearvold boys and girls from an 


institution for emotionally disturbed children with others 
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at tendinguastypical, public school... sHe found, children with 
poor social adjustment to be significantly more egocentric. 
The institutionalized group indicated no significant cor- 
relation between age and egocentricity whereas the public 
Senoolegroup did. ~Poth qroups; indicated alsignificant 
correlation between intelligence and inability to decenter. 
simeonsson, (1973) eusing groups, of normal. children, and of 
children with different types of emotional disturbances, 
ages 7 to 12, with an intelligence Guotient rangeof 85 to 
115, found results similar to Neale. Thus, it appears that 


normal socialization may influence the ability to decenter. 


Coneepeua Roles lacing 

With the same subjects used in a previously 
reported study, Flavell (1966) tested their ability to 
decenter from one stimulus to another. An ordered series 
of seven pictures, comic-strip fashion, illustrated a story 
of a boy being chased by a dog, running down a street, 
climbing a tree, and eating an apple as the dog trots away. 
The subject is asked to tell a story about the pictures. 
Three specific pictures which eliminate the fear of dog 
motive for climbing the tree are then removed. The sub- 
jectels again asked to tell the stony. areetne chiddaras 
able to leave this fear of dog motive out of his second 
story he is assumed to have decentered. Most grade four 
endsOldersStudencs Made littlevdirriaculty with the task, 


while the second and third graders had. trouble keeping the 
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second story from being contaminated by the previous 
sequence. 

A third study by Flavell (1966), involving con- 
ceptual and social role taking skills, required children 
to impute what an observer might be thinking in a guessing 
game involving money hidden under one of two cups turned 
upside down. Different categories of response strategies 
were constructed. With girls from grades 3, 7, and 11 the 
frequency of simpler strategies decreased with age as the 
more complicated strategy increased. 


Relationship Between Decentering with Physical 
Objects and with.Role Taking Tasks 


A limited number of studies have examined the 
relationship between decentering with respect to physical 
objects and decentration on interpersonal role taking 
tasks. Where physical objects are involved, the thought 
has mainly a cognitive component, and emotional or affec- 
tive aspects are usually of less importance. However 
when interaction is with people, thought again consists 
of a cognitive component but may involve an affective 
component ranging from weak to very strong. The studies 
discussed here, although involving role taking tasks, 
stress the cognitive rather than the affective component 
OL sEOLe staking. 

Feffer and Gourevitch (1960) hypothesized that 


there was a relationship between decentering when 
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structuring the physical world and decentering reflected 
in the ability to assume different social perspectives. 
They assumed that both activities reflect cognitive 
abilities which in turn reflect developmental trends. 
For the physical decentration tasks they used four 
Piagetian type group classification and conservation of 
quantity tests which they interpreted as requiring the 
ability for balanced decentering. The test of social 
perspectives involved role taking ability as measured by 
the interpretation of a series of pictures, in which the 
subject was asked to interpret a family scene from the 
viewpoint of each character present. They found using 
boys ages Six <O, thirteen, that with, age and, verbal_iantel— 
ligence controlled, there was a positive relationship 
between Piagetian task decentering and role taking task 
decentering. Developmental trends were indicated as 
"Older children show[ed] a greater degree of balanced 
gdecenuerinda Jane did |) younger schildren in their structur— 
ing of impersonal cognitive tasks as well as in their 
role taking Renton (Deo o2) s 

Rubin stated that 


few studies exist relating the interpersonal concept 
Of Eegocentrism with the ampersonal concept of con— 


servations !9/3, pawl 03)20 Thesmajor thrust sO nei has) 
study was the examination of the 'centration' hypo- 
thesis, (Feffer 1970; Looft 1972; Piaget 1950)..-{[The] 


concept of centration [is used to explain] the child's 
Inaba cyectosshuttanissattenci One. LOmeonly sone aspect 

of an object during conservation tasks, to the analysis 
of interpersonal behavior. Feffer's underlying assump- 
tion was that the same processes or at least, parallel 
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processes are involved in impersonal cognition (person 

to object) and interpersonal cognition (person to 

jsebetfoyeyh ealsyWels yy sly AO 
In Rubin's study several measures of egocentricism, includ- 
ing Miller's (1970) measure of role taking egocentrism, 
were correlated with conservation tasks involving two- 
dimensional space, number, substance, weight, and volume. 
With boys and girls from kindergarten, grades 2, 4, and 
G,econtrolled for age, Rubin found, “measures of.spatial, 
role taking, and communicative egocentrism, as well as 
conservation seemed to form a cluster defined by their 
significant interrelationships" (ibid.). "An age-related 
centration factor seems to exist which reflects the inter- 
relationships between measures of interpersonal egocentrism 
andmconsenvacron wa s(lbide 7 pO. 609). 

Sullivan and Hunt (1967) studied the effect of age 
and social class on interpersonal and objective decenter- 
thd, mu USing lowerwandemiddlegclass boys,,ages,7,,9,,and 11 
they found that social decentration was significantly 
related to age for both groups. Decentration was found to 
be related to social class only when intelligence was not 
controlled. Using Piaget's three mountain task and 
Better as (1959) role taking task no significant relation-— 
ship between the two tasks was evident. Lack of compara- 
bility of the measures and differential levels of diffi- 
culty were put forth as possible explanations for this lack 


of relationship. 
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The influence of socialization on role taking tasks 
was researched by Hollos and Cowan (1973). They tested 
three groups of Norwegian children, ages 7, 8, and 9, on 
Pragetlanwtasks 10f Slogicalwoperations@andtoninole taking 
tasks. One group was from a farming area, one froma 
WilLage -~ednamthetihirdairaom avtown. #.They found thattwhile 
farm children scored as well as the other groups on the 
tests of logical operations, they scored significantly 
lower on the role taking tasks. The town children had 
the highest role taking scores. The researchers attributed 
the difference in role taking scores to the difference in 
the opportunity for social interaction which each group 


has. 


Relabionsh pO mebecentnati ony wethePhysica leOb ects sor 


Role Taking Tasks and Other Interpersonal Interactions 
Feffer and Suchotliff attempted to "bring these 

Pcold=blood aspects of cognition’ (Flavell, 1963) anto 
contact with the interpersonal domain" (1966, p. 415). 
They sought to determine whether ability to role take as 
indicated by Feffer and Gourevitch's (1960) instrument 
was related to decentering implications of interactions 
between two individuals. Male and female undergraduate 
university students were placed into 18 dyads on the basis 
of their role taking task scores. These dyads were sub- 
sequently evaluated in regard to their effectiveness ona 


pass word task requiring cooperative social interaction. 
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Controlling for vocabulary and word fluency it was con- 
cluded that there was a significant relationship between 
POvemtaktidmanduanl Lityetomescocial sinteraction. 

Cowan (1966) explored the relationship of Piaget's 
non-verbal three mountain task and conservation tasks, to 
SOclawecOMmunicatiOn tasksSvs boys, Oo, 9, and 10 years old, 
were paired similarly to Feffer and Suchotliff's study. 
Ability to decenter on the first test was highly related 
to success on social interaction tasks. Cowan states 
"that Piaget's concept of egocentrism appears to be useful 
in exploring in a developmental context, the relation 


between COgGm1t10n, and SCCGial benavior” (p. 623). 


ae SOre LOL eeaLS Study 

1. There appears to be no significant relationship 
between decentration tasks involving physical objects or 
role taking tasks and sex. 

22) Ability tovdecenter with physical objects and 
in role taking tasks is strongly age dependent. 

J. oOClalizatlLon appears to, have an verrtect on 
decentration with physical objects and with role taking 
involving social objects. 

4. The ability to decenter with physical objects 
may be related to the same ability in dealing with social 
objects. 

5. There appears to be a relationship between 


success on some social interaction tasks and decentration 
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with physical objects and with role taking involving social 


objects. 
DECENTRATION AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


Moral Development 

Piaget claims that the child's social relation- 
ships proceed from a state of egocentrism toward moral 
reciprocity. Reciprocity usually begins to occur when 
the child is able to construct operational structures 
which are reversible. It is then that he can be capable 
of reciprocal thoughts and feelings. At this time his 
social interactions and moral behavior indicate an 
objective understanding of other people. Thus the child 
moves from a subjective centering in all areas toa 
decentered position "that is at once cognitive, social, 
andemonaleys (Piaget and =inheider, “1969; 9p... 128).. 

"Piaget's view of moral development .. . is 
essentially a social theory, according to which moral 
concepts arise via personal interactions with parents, 
other authority figures, and peers" (Biggs, in prepera- 
E1On): SHUSSEirst stageloftegocentrismidepicts thetchiid 
as centered on himself becausé of" his unidimensional sview— 
point. This "egocentrism diminishes, to be sure, but is 
replaced with a generalized kind of egocentrism, which we 
could call sociocentrism, vestiges of which carry over 


IMtOuccilthoodmasceecnnocentr usm (1bid.). During this 
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sociocentric period the child can see not only his own 
viewpoint but that of others, and is influenced by group 
rules and norms. Eventually the adolescent may reach a 
stage of allocentrism, 'other-centeredness', which is 
based upon overall principles rather than group sanctions. 
Biggs summarizes this development: 


At the egocentric period, the problem is to see beyond 
eonese brs during Latergcauwidhood, beyond one*s group. 
The first change, from egocentrism, is helped by 
seeing that other people in the same system (e.g., a 
brother, or class-mate) have different viewpoints 

and so one's own point of view is not the only one; 
ehe second change, pEromasocio-centrismstosallo— 
centrism becomes possible when it is seen that other 
people have other systems, which are just as valid 

as one's own. With allocentrism comes the realization 
that different systems may utilize the same principle 
but with different specific rules (ibid.). 


Moral development, since it involves interpersonal 
relations, involves role taking. Kohlberg, who has 
extended and refined Piaget's work on moral development, 
states that the moral theories of Dewey (1909), G. H. 
Meanm(a0s4)e) ho Macbalewine@lO0G):, Phvagets (1932); eand him- 
self all include 

cognitive structural transformations in the concept 
of self and society. All have assumed that these 
stages represent successive modes of 'taking the role 
of others' in social situations, and hence that the 
social environment determinants of development are 
LeSHoOppontuni tiessmfor grolegtaking a(Kohlbergqil 9745, 
Del ois 
Kohlberg also assumes with others that 'reciprocity', 
too, is part of the "experience of role taking in social 


interections (Exikson, 1950" Mead, 19345 Homans, 1950; 


Ma bunoOwsk iyo eo web laget, sLOS2 je) (ibid. , pe 192).. 
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The positions held by Piaget and Kohlberg are 
summarized in Table 2.1. They both agree that an individ- 
ual may progress in his moral development through three 
main levels. Kohlberg has differentiated six stages which 
are combined to form the three levels. Both classify the 
finstema jOrecateqocry. founduin, carly childnood.as. being 
ehakacterized by egocentric thought. Later the) child 
develops non-egocentric thought which gives him the capa- 
bility both of understanding the viewpoints of other 
members of his own society and of being influenced by 
them. This is necessary for his successful adaptation to 
the particular society in which he lives but may hinder 
the development of reciprocity toward members of other 
societies. Only when he shows reciprocity to all soci- 
eties does he behave according to general principles 
necessary for postconventional morality. 


Relationship of Decentration with Physical Objects 
and/or Role Taking Tasks to Moral Development 


Few studies have explored the relationship between 
decentration in relation to physical or social objects and 
decentration in moral development. Stuart (1967) studied 
the relationship between a decentration instrument con- 
sisting Ofebateral discrimination, §Spatio—~peLcepulaly sand 
social decentration items, and measurements of moral 


judgements. The social decentration items called for 


evaluation of complex social situations. The moral 
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judgement items fell into the areas of imminent justice, 
expiatory punishment, and objective responsibility. Using 
middle class suburban boys and girls from grades 2, 4, 6, 
and 8, and controlling for age and intelligence, he found 
that decentration was necessary for mature moral judge- 
ments. Of the three decentration factors, social decentra- 
tion was most strongly correlated with moral judgements. 
This relationship was most strongly seen in older, more 
intelligent children. 

Selman (197la) explored the relationship between 
role taking ability and moral reasoning. For measurements 
of role taking ability Flavell's ‘ordered series of 
pictures' and the 'two cup' tasks were used. These results 
were compared to scores on Kohlberg's Moral Judgment Scale 
(MJS). Each, role taking task was categorized to indicate 
nonreciprocal (egocentric) and reciprocal (non-egocentric) 
levels. The MJS was also categorized into the same dichot- 
omies. Stages 1 and 2 (level 1) were considered precon- 
ventional (egocentric) and stages 3 and 4 (level 2) became 
conventional (non-egocentric) morality. The two dichot- 
omies of moral judgement agree with Kohlberg's theoretical 
framework. Boys and girls ages 8, °9, and 10 weré™used. 
Homogeneity of social class (middle class) and intelligence 
were controlled. A significant relationship was found 
between each of the two main moral reasoning levels (pre- 


conventional and conventional) and the two main role taking 
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Hevelom(Volerec i procaleandereciprocal) "rom both role’ taking 
tasks. Other important findings were: 

(1) no significant relationship existed. between 
sex and either role taking ability or moral reasoning. 

(2) age and intelligence were related significantly 
COmEOLe staring abvirty DUtenOot wich moral reasoning. 

In a follow-up study Selman posed the following 
hypothesis: "If the level of measured ability on one 
variable increased without a concomitant increase in level 
on the other, this would argue for the systematic primacy 
of development of the increasing variable" (p. 89). One 
year after the first study he was able to locate a small 
group of ten children who had scored low on both role 
taking and moral judgement tasks. Using the same instru- 
ments and procedures these subjects were retested. Five 
subjects reached the reciprocal level on the first role 
taking task and six did so on the second. On the other 
hand, only two subjects obtained the conventional moral 
judgement level two. Both of these subjects concurrently 
obtained as well the reciprocal level on both role taking 
tasks. Thus, no subject attained conventional moral 
judgement without reciprocal role taking. Reciprocal 
role taking, however, was attained by subjects without 
conventional moral judgements. He therefore concluded 
that reciprocal role taking is a necessary condition for 


the development of conventional moral thought. 
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Kohlberg refers to this same conclusion when he 
Stdteomaclateducebrain levelor cognitive maturity is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for a given level 
Cremorameyuagrent "(1969 sows 45 re 

Moir, uSing perceptual, quasi-interpersonal, and 
interpersonal role taking tasks and Kohlberg's moral 
judgement dilemmas with 11 year olds, also found "that 
strong associations exist between nonmoral and moral role 
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Pol Peaerons Ob etitons cUuCy 

1. Decentration in two areas of social inter- 
action, role taking and moral judgement, is related. 

2. The ability to decenter in social role taking 
Situations appears to be necessary for decentration in 
situations involving moral judgement. 

3. The ability to decenter involving operations 
which seem to have a higher cognitive than affective 
content, such as with physical objects or perceptual 
role taking, is significantly related to age and intelli- 
gence. 

4. The ability to decenter involving moral judge- 
ment tasks is not significantly related to age or intelli-— 


gence. 
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DECENTRATION AND CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


This study attempts to extend the concept of 
social decentration into the area of social relations as 
they affect understanding between different cultural 
Groups. /King stated that: 

Piaget's theory of intellectual growth and develop- 
ment has .. . greater potency when viewed with a 
rationale for intercultural education, because we 
are now calling for the child to move from ego- 
CeneLi Cee eiIngw:OmsOoCtTO-Cenuricecthiinkinge that 
inceludes=the world, orsdqlobal society (19737 p. 
LO} Le elS my anoOperthat Social science in ithe 
schools can take the lead in education toward a 
global society living in peace. Such leader- 
ship .. . must be founded on sound theories of 
how children develop from their early egocentric 
world into members of a world society (ibid., 

els, LBS he 

Relatively few studies have explored the relation- 
ship of the child's decentration from an egocentric toa 
non-egocentric point of view as it might influence inter- 
cultural understanding. 

Piaget and Wiel (1951) attempted to trace the 
development of the child's understanding of the idea of 
homeland and nationality, and the effect of the child's 
Wova LLY ecOmla sSeCOUNtLY, .OnehisurelationshipewithsOLber 
countries. The latter area has some commonality with the 
writer's study. However, while Piaget and Wiel were con- 
cerned with children's thoughts and feelings about inter- 
national relations, this study deals with the childs 


relations with other cultural groups within the same 


country. Piaget and Wiel's main conclusions were that 
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"the child's discovery of his homeland and understanding 
OfsOtherscountries is a process of transition from ego- 
Cont CUuCVmtOnGOCUDrOCit yuamlLOod, 4D... bio) yeandetnatethis 
development was "liable to constant setbacks, usually 
through the reemergence of egocentricity on a broader or 
sociocentric plane" (ibid.). They noted that interpreta- 
tion of their data should take into account the influence 
of their subjects" adult environment and that the sub- 
jects were all Swiss or expatriate children living ina 
large urban centre, Geneva. 

Jahoda (1964) replicated the Piaget and Weil study 
of the concepts of homeland and nationality with Scottish 
children. Although the trends and processes were similar, 
the ages at which these concepts were understood were con- 
saderably ditterent. ~The speolitical «arelationship+of 
Scotland to Britain may have contributed to this differ- 
ence. 

These results indicate that further studies 
Similar to that of Piaget and Weil would enable more 
reliable statements to be made. 

One area of studies related to intercultural 
education;+which is /investigating, the influence of decentra— 
tion is peace and war education. 

Cooper (1965) investigated the concept of war with 
children aged,7, to) 164.- Using sthe Piagetian .developmental 


model he found stages of development which corresponded to 
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egocentric, concrete, and the more abstract reasoning of 
the adolescent. 

Alvik continued research in this area by investi- 
gating the relationship of reciprocal reasoning and the 
different concepts of war and peace with 8, 10, and 12 
year olds. He found that "the relationship is greater 
between ability of reciprocal reasoning and the concrete 
aspects, than between ability of reciprocal reasoning and 
the more abstract aspects of war and peace concepts" 
OG. aeme to om L. 9:55) 

Weinstein (1957) investigated the concept of flags, 
and how these related to children's attitudes toward their 
own and other countries. He related these concepts and 
attitudes to Piaget's developmental stages. He found 
qualitative differences in the concepts and in the under- 
standing of loyalty that children have to their country 
and flag which corresponded to Piaget's stages of develop- 
ment. Egocentric and non-egocentric areas were differ- 
entiated. 

Torney (1970) investigated another perspective, 
that of war and intergroup relations. She asked children 
such questions as "When there are quarrels or wars between 
COUnLEIeS; nowecan. you telleawhich country ss eraghter 
Using Kohlberg's criteria for judging stages of moral 
development, the children's reactions were categorized to 


indicate egocentric through principled morality. 
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Middleton, Tajfel, and Johnson (1970) investigated 
the relationships between children's national attitudes 
and their capacity to understand the behaviour of other 
nationals. They found that this capacity was greater when 
children were questioned about nations which they liked, 
and was more difficult to achieve for disliked countries. 

Genesee (1974), while studying the effects of 
different language programmes on English speaking children 
in Montreal, used the same instrument as Middleton et 
lee CLo/Ujminepactworehasestudy. she found noTevyidence’ of 
differential role taking skills when children were dealing 
with liked or disliked groups. He concluded that a "pos- 
sible explanation is that the results of the study by 
Middleton et al. are not universally or crossculturally 


appiteabhes (py il07) ; 


IMpEECatwonsmron this oltudy 

1. Some studies have related the concept of 
decentration from egocentric to non-egocentric thought to 
the international relations aspect of intercultural 
studies. 

2. Piaget and Weil's investigations indicate 
decentration from egocentricity to reciprocity in the area 
of international relations. Further studies are necessary 
to determine whether similar findings are true of inter- 
euler srela tions’. 


3. Concepts and attitudes pertinent to the social 
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studies appear to develop according to the Piagetian 
developmental model. 

4. Children's moral judgements about war appear 
to follow Kohlberg's moral developmental stages. 

5. No indisputable conclusions have been reached 
regarding the effect of a child's attitudes toward groups 
of people on his ability to take the role of liked and 


d1siiked others. 
MODEL OL RELATED STUDIES 


The model shown in Figure 2.2 attempts to present 
diagrammatically an overview of studies outlined in this 
chapter. 

The areas towhich decentration appears to be 
related are divided into sections, and the role taking 
section is further subdivided. Most boundaries between 
sections and subsections are not rigid and there is in 
reality overlap between sections and subsections. Some 
individual tasks mentioned may seem to belong in more than 
one section or subsection, and in this case placement was 
made according to the major intent or purpose of the task. 

A horizontal curved line indicates a relationship 
study. The author's name and the date of the study appear 
on this line. Arrows on this line mark the areas which 
the author related in his study. A vertical line touching 


the horizontal ‘study line' indicates that the author was 
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concerned with age and/or socialization effects on the 
relationship he was examining. Arrows indicate which 
effect(s) he considered. Other vertical lines indicate 
studies dealing with only one decentration-related ability. 
The author's name and date of the study are located on 
each line. The arrows on a vertical 'study line' indicate 
that the author was concerned with age and/or socialization 
effects on the ability he was examining. 

As on all two-dimensional models attempting to 


clarify a broad range of ideas, precision is evasive. 
SUMMARY 


A child's success in dealing not only with physical 
objects but also with areas of social concern such as role 
taking, moral judgement, and international relations seems 
to be related to decentration. This study will examine 
Giese Lelatlonusn up eit any, sOLeoecentreation .to intercultural 
understanding. More precisely, the ability for decentra- 
tion in respect to the social world as it may relate to 
Canadian children's understanding of different cultural 


groups within Canada will be examined. 
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CHAPTERS LIT 
DES EGNRORse Ur ites LUD Y, 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter includes an overview of the community 
and school settings, an explanation of the procedures used 
in selecting the sample, an outline of the data collection 


methods, and a description of the instrumentation. 
THE aot ONG 


The two communities selected for this study are 
located in the province of Alberta. Statistics used in 
this section are mainly from surveys of each community 
prepared by the industrial Development Branch, Department 
of Industry and Development, Government of the Province of 
Alberta b964—-1970))" sand from Provincial Planning Board 


maps (1969). 


Similarities sBetween (Communities 

Community 1 is approximately 55 miles from a large 
urban centre, while Community 2 is approximately 45 miles 
in the opposite direction from this same centre; that is, 
the two are approximately 100 miles from one another. Each 
community is situated on the main highway. 


Except for the large urban centre mentioned above, 
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each community is the largest in its county, with popula- 
tions of approximately 3,000 and 6,000 respectively. Each 
is the "service centre’ for a surrounding rural area of 
about 3,000 square miles with a population of between 

20F 000Rand=257, 000% 

A local weekly newspaper is published in each 
commun2 tyss= CONmuna ty) 2enas Lis town radio ’stationwand! a 
radio station is presently being established in Community 
1. Another station 25 miles from Community 2 reaches 
both communities. The large urban centre is the source 
of additional radio and newspaper communication, as well 
as television for both communities. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police serve both com- 
munities as well as the areas surrounding both. 

Other government offices and services found in 
both communities include: Federal—Veteran's Land Act, 
Farm Credit Corporation; provincial—Department of High- 
ways, Department of Public Welfare (this is a municipal 
Beceoncl bli tyane COMmmMunttyes)), sDLStracte Agricul turalist, 
District Home Economist, District Superintendent of 
Schools; biquoreControl Board, Public ™Magistrate;emunici— 
pal—Municipal building containing Council Chambers, Local 
Administrations building ancluding School OLnice avaidy 
Recreation Director. 

There are small industries in both communities 


although most commercial development is service-related 
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local enterprise. Both municipalities have purchased land 
adjacent to major transportation arteries in order to 
encourage future industrial growth. 

The educational facilities in each community con- 
Sist of elementary, junior high, and high schools in the 
public system, and elementary and junior high schools in 
the séparateveschooLesystemseeschools¥in *both tcomminities 
servestalso thetisurrounding rural) areas (from which children 
come by bus. 

The main language spoken in each is English, but 
there are families in and around both communities whose 


first language was originally other than English. 


Difference Between Communities 

Cultural factors. These two communities were 
selected for the wide range of geographical, sociological, 
and economic similarities described above, and for their 
one major difference which is relevant to this study. 
WhelesCommunity lehaselittle sor no social contact with a 
culturally different people, Community 2 is ten miles from 
a native Canadian Indian reserve, and is the ‘service 


centre' for the reserve as for other surrounding areas. 


Observations. An officer of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in each community was interviewed to deter- 
mine the type and extent of situations requiring police 


intervention: 
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In Community 1, the majority of violations are 
traffic offences, including impaired driving, and juvenile 
offences. There is "no Indian problem here." 

The violations in Community 2 are mainly liquor- 
related offences and assault. The officer reported that 
here "ninety-five percent of the liquor offences involve 
the Indian population." Assaults involving the native 
population occur between Indians. Indians are "violent 
toward one another, but not toward non-Indians." 

The weekly newspaper of each community was examined 
over ‘a period of six months for articles containing refer- 
ences to native Canadian Indians. Each reference was then 
analyzed for positive, negative, or neutral portrayal of 
idee sechaterets, swnetiet cr CONLEI buted tO a DOSLUILVe.OL 
negative image of Indians, referred to a positive or nega- 
tive aspect of Indians or Indian life, or influenced 
readers to think or feel positively or negatively about 
Indians. Neutral references were ones which could not 
be categorized in these ways. 

Table 3.1 shows the number of articles about 
Canadian Indians, and the numbers of references within 
these saneelCles (fOr ‘Gach weekly snewspaper. 

The negative references could be divided approxi- 
mately as follows: 

- half dealt with court convictions 


- one-quarter dealt with a disagreement between 
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Tablema al 


Analysis of Newspaper Content for References 
to Native Canadian Indians 
April through September, 1974 


Number 
Number OF Positive Negative Neutral 
Ot Refer- Refer- Refer- Refer- 
Articles ences ences ences ences 
Community 1 10 ll 5 1 5 
Newspaper 
SOU 58 74 28 16 7 


Newspaper 
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the reserve and the local hospital regarding alleged dis- 
crimination against Indians 
meremainder dealltewith aspectssotmpolicingsand 


SPOGES:. 


School Setting 

In Community 1, rural and urban elementary school 
children attend the same school, in about equal propor- 
tions. In Community 2, one school serves the urban popula- 
tion, while another a short distance away has all its 
pupils bussed from surrounding rural areas. To include 
both rural and urban children from each community, it was 
decided to use children from both above-mentioned Community 


2 schools in approximately equal numbers. 


Connmpnwgeye 1 eschoo eethis  =school hadi a total spupil 
population of 569 on May 31, 1974, and employed 24 teach- 
Cus et nel uding: One; for an Opportunity class.  Chialdren 
from 12 classrooms were used. In this school, there were 
one Chinese, one negro, and three East Indian children, as 
well as nine Métis children who attended irregularly 


according to teachers concerned. 


community —2U school As of @May, 317) 1o7a wagstalLe 


of 14 taught a total of) 259) children in) nane requiar 
classes which included only urban pupils and three oppor- 
tunity classes which both rural and urban pupils attended. 


Ten non-treaty native Indian children and six Chinese and 
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East Indian children attended this school. In the princi- 
pal's opinion there was no discrimination against these 
pupils in the lower grades but it "sometimes becomes a 


problem" among older children. 


Community 2R school. The staff of 21 here included 
an Industrial Arts, a Home Economics, and a Senior Oppor- 
tunity teacher. “All 436 pupils in this school as of May 
31, 1974, were bussed an average of 15 miles from the sur- 
rounding areas. This included two buses from the nearby 
Indian reserve for 50 native Indian children who have 
attended this school since 1972. The principal stated 
that "the Indians are no problem socially," that they 


"Mix well," and there were "a minimum of problems" with 
them. Academically they were lower and this was more pro- 
nounced in the higher grades. The principal was interested 
to see if this pattern will be discontinued with the Indian 
children who started in grade one and will have received 
all their education here. He was generally very positive 
about having Indian children in his school, and has taken 
courses on Indian culture. He felt most teachers in his 


school responded positively to the Indian children in 


their classes. 


Teacher and Curriculum Influences 
The personal influence of the classroom teacher 


andethencurbuculumicontent, particulary of Social Studies, 
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were considered possible areas of influence on the chil- 
dren's thoughts and feelings about other cultural groups. 
A short twelve-question ethnocentric questionnaire was pre- 
pared using items from Frenkel-Brunswick's (1948) studies 
of prejudice. Similar items were used by Lambert and 
Klineberg (1967) to measure ethnocentrism. A question- 
naire was distributed for completion by each teacher who 
had pupils in this study. Each of these teachers was also 
asked to complete a brief outline of the topics, particu- 
larly those dealing with people from other cultures, 
which were included in the year's Social Studies program. 
Any reactions to, or impressions regarding, these topics 
which the teacher had noticed on the part of the pupils 
were also to be noted. 

Copies of the ethnocentric and Social Studies con- 
tent questionnaires are included in Appendix A and 


Appendix B respectively. 


THE SAMPLE 


Age, intelligence, and degree of socialization 
appear to be among the factors most highly related to the 
ability to decenter. Socio-economic status is a broad 
variable which may have influence on social and intellec- 
tual development. These four variables and sex (which 
does not appear to be highly related) were considered in 


selecting the sample for this study. 
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Cumulative record cards of all children in the 
three schools mentioned were examined, and a list for 
each community compiled of all children who were 6.5, 8.5, 
and 10.5 years, plus or minus six months. Using the most 
recent existing intelligence score shown on the record 
card, those pupils whose intelligence quotient score was 
less than 100 or greater than 115, or whose cumulative 
record card did not contain a rating, were deleted from 
these lists. The teachers involved were asked for comments 
regarding the emotional and social adjustment of the 
remaining children on each list. Those whom the teachers 
felt had problems in socialization (for example, were 
extremely shy or nervous, or were continual discipline 
problems) were deleted. Three age level pools were thus 
formed from each of these two master lists, making a total 
GE six, pools. From each Of these six pools, 6 males and 
6 females were randomly selected and interviewed. 

Five out of six for each sex and age group were 
retained for the study. The extra subject in each age/ 
sex group was originally included to allow for experimental 
mortality or other unexpected circumstances which might 
require the deletion of subjects and create unbalanced 
groups. Two subjects had to be dropped due to recording 


lapses and one because her responses were so undifferen- 


tiated from those of her identical twin sister, who was 
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also a randomly-selected member of the interview group. 
Nine other subjects were removed randomly to balance the 
groups. 

A total of 60 subjects; 10 male and 10 female at 
ages 6.5, 8.5, and 10.5 were used for the final sample. 
These age groups will be referred to as 6, 8, and 10 year 
Olds. An equal number of subjects according to age and 
sex were selected from Community 1 and Community 2. These 
sub-samples will be referred to as Group 1 and Group 2. 

A summary of the selection procedures and distribution of 
Subjects) in =the final sample is outlined in) Table 3.2. 
The mean ages of the final sample are shown in Table 3.3. 
Table 3.4 indicates the mean intelligence quotients of 
the final sample. 

Although the socio-economic level of the communi- 
ties was considered similar, an analysis of this factor 
using only the subjects in the final sample was conducted 
according to Blishen's (1961) socio-economic classes. 
Although Blishen has a more recently (1967) constructed 
socio-economic index, the former was used as it was divided 
into classes numbered one through seven, rather than con- 
taining a rank list only. The divisions in the former were 
useful for this study, and the correlation of the two index 
Pestings wase.96,)Indicatingsbothestlabit cy sine tne es tEuc— 
ture over time and similarity in results despite variations 


in procedure” (1967, p. 744). 
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Table 3.2 


Selection of Sample 


Totals After 
| Variables Considered 


Intelligence 
and Total. 


Socialization| Interviewed 
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Table 3.3 


Mean Ages of Children in Study 


Community l 


Community 2 


Six year olds 6 years, 6.8 months 
Eight year olds 8 years, 7.4 months 


Ten year olds LOpVecacs 7. 5. 2eimonths 


10 years, 


8.3 months 
7.6 months 


6LoOPmMOnths 
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Table 3.4 


Mean Intelligence Scores of Subjects 
in Final Sample 


Six year Bight year Ten year 
olds olds olds 
Community 1 109.8 IK) SENG LOCH 


Community 2 eS AAl22.20 LOVES 
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Where the father or the stepfather was living with 
the subject, or was separated but not divorced from the 
mother, the father's or stepfather's occupation was used 
even if the mother was also working, "on the assumption 
that the family's social status is dependent upon the 
occupation of the husband rather than the wife when both 
ALGRWOLKING E(t olde, ap e874) we inechesonesmnemaining case 
where no father or stepfather was present, the occupation 
of the mother was used. If the father or stepfather held 
two jobs, an average score was calculated and the social 
class for this score used. 

Table 3.5 shows the similarity of socio-economic 
class of both groups of subjects as determined by Blishen's 
index. Three classes (1, 3, 4) contain the same number of 
subjects; the four remaining classes differ by either one 
or two members. For both groups, the greatest number of 
subjects fall in class 5. The mean placement for a sub- 
peCoRINEGLOUDML was 4.55, and) for Group: 2 was 4°37, 
Mmatcatingunot only. similarity Of groups but mean member— 


ship in the broad 'middle' class. 
COLLECTION OF DATA 


Method on DatayCollection 
The choice of research techniques was determined 
by the type of data required and the nature of the chil- 


dren involved. The interview method was chosen because 
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Class Membership of Subjects According 
COBB LUshen is a(L9GLpeCategori zation .of 
Fathers' Occupations 


Class Group l Group 2 
1 iL il 
2 4 5 
é) 2 2 
4 0 0 
5 We 18 
6 2 4 
7 2 
n= 30 n = 30 
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the person-to-person relationship facilitates communica- 
tion necessary for the collection of the data, and is one 
of the better methods to elicit personal subjective 
responses such as feelings and attitudes (Yarrow, 1960, 
pp. 561, 598). Because some of the answers the subjects 
might wish to give could be considered to be of a cul- 
turally sensitive nature, it was felt that a relationship 
could be established within the framework of an interview 
which would alleviate any possible concerns of the sub- 
jects. Research literature indicates that the interview 
method of collecting data can be used satisfactorily with 
subjects as young as six years. Since the age range of 
the youngest age level group was from 6-0 years to 7-0 
years, the interview method was considered acceptable for 
all subjects. 

One of the intents of this study was to determine 
as candidly as possible the subjects' true and spontaneous 
reactions to, and thoughts and feelings about, the content 
under investigation. A degree of structure and directive- 
ness in the interview procedure was necessary to obtain 
categorizable responses and also to maintain as much as 
possible a standard format. Questions could not be overly 
structured or spontaneity might be lost, nor could they 
be completely undirected or irrelevant responses might 
predominate. Where possible a structured framework or 


introduction preceded an open response framework (Yarrow, 
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bI6ORID.n> 10) SeeA eSituation was.described in a structured 
manner, then followed by open response questions such as 
eWhich would you choose?", "Why did you choose that one?", 
OeBuNnyeaGeyou senink .thatelay Lteewas efound tthat ca «free 
flowing interview which was not stilted by excessive 
structure resulted in greater communication than might 
have occurred otherwise. All questions and introductory 
comments were expressed with vocabulary which was easily 
comprehended by all subjects. Although the introductory 
econmencs mightivary eslughthy fin the choice sof words }to 
suit the age of the subject, care was taken to project 
the same meaning to each subject. The responses were 
treated in anon-judgemental, accepting manner, in order 
to avoid any impression of rightness or wrongness. 

One of the weaknesses of the interview method is 
a higher rate of 'no response' to open-ended questions. 
Although no refusal to answer on the part of any subject 
was detected, a few subjects had difficulty in making 
decisions, providing reasons for the answers or choices, 


! " answer. The lack of 


Or fgiving snore.ethan a «vyes,s.or ¢ no 
reasons, particularly where judgements are required, is 
characteristic of the egocentric thinker, who in this 
study was more apt to be in the six year old group. .-To 
elicit more detailed information, probing guestions which 


did not reveal the interviewer's thoughts or feelings, 


and which did not 'lead' the subject toward what might be 
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perceived as desirable responses, were used. 

All interviews were tape recorded in their entirety. 
As a trial, in a small number of interviews during the 
pilot study, the experimenter wrote the children's answers 
as they responded.” It was found that’ the attention of 
some children was distracted, the continuity of the inter- 
view was disrupted, and the interviews lasted a consider- 
ably longer time. On the other hand, when a tape recorder 
was used, the subjects, after initial interest on the part 
of some, became absorbed in the questions and materials 
and did not seem consciously aware of its presence. This 
was thus considered the most accurate and convenient 
method of recording the responses. 

The success of an interview is determined largely 
by the relationship established by the interviewer between 
himself and the subject. A relaxed, informal, interested, 
and non-evaluative relationship was desired. This was 
obtained to a large degree by the following procedures. 
The interviewer went to the classroom to meet each subject. 
A friendly greeting and comments and questions of personal 
interest to the subject during the move to the interview 
area were found to be effective. During the first two or 
three minutes in the interview situation, the interviewer 
continued to develop a desirable rapport with the subject 
through informal discussion of the subject's school, 


family, *Ssummer®holiday™plans; “orvother topics of current 
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interest. The purpose of the interview was explained to 
the subject, stressing that it was not a test, that it 
would not influence his school progress, individual results 
would not be given to anyone else, and that there were no 
right or wrong answers to any questions asked. If the 
subject asked about the tape recorder or noticed it and 
seemed curious, he was told that it assisted the inter- 
viewer to remember all the answers given and it took less 
time than writing answers down. The atmosphere of a test 
situation was avoided by these procedures, and the sub- 
jects seemed to consider much of the interview as a game- 
like situation. They appeared to enjoy having the complete 
Qabeention or an adult and his interest in their responses. 
As a result of following these procedures, the interviewers 
were highly satisfied with the subjects' willingness to 
respond to the questions and tasks. 

Two interviewers, one male and one female, were 
involved. The subjects were randomly assigned so that 
approximately halt of the boys and half of the girls at 
each age level had either a male or female interviewer. 

The duration of the interviews ranged from about 
35 to 50 minutes. Although the introductory aspects of 
the interview required more time with younger subjects, 
some of them gave rather brief responses, while some older 
subjects wished to express their viewpoints at length. 


Therefore the relationship between interview time required 
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and subject age was not high. Because the subjects indi- 
cated a high interest in the questions and tasks, there 
was little evidence that the length of the interview 


affected the quality or quantity of the responses. 


Sequence of Data Collection 

A number of measurements of the subject's thoughts 
and feelings were recorded during the interview session. 
They were elicited through the use of oral questioning, 
Manipulation of materials, and the written completion of 
a semantic differential. Explanations of the purpose, 
selection procedures, and descriptions of the instruments 
used are detailed under Instrumentation. A brief overview 
Ge the order in which these measurements were made, and 


some of the procedures accompanying them are outlined 


Here. 

1. Period of familiarization between subject and 
interviewer 

2. Self Awareness Task 

Sel LOLMa le diuscussi1 ony aboutssubiect = tiisetamaly, 
and people in Canada. Identification of the five cultural 


groups to be used in the study. 
4, Cultural Identification Task 
5. Training session for Cultural Understanding 
tasks 
GAGUL Cuba bMUndeLS uancIngn bask eg. 


- Choose a Friend Task 
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- Choose a Friend Decentration Task 
- Choose a Friend Reciprocity Task 

7. Social Decentration Tasks 
—sLALoOdUGCCOmWEL ask 


- Social Decentration Task #1 


Social Decentration Task #2 


—- Social Decentration Task #3 


Ge eCud tural Understanding Task, #2 
=eenoOse@an GrOUps bask 
=EGnOOceceauGchOoUpsDeCen tL Eat lon Task 
Se ChOOSeedmGhOUDs ReCiprocity lask 


Semantic Differential 


WO 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Criteria for) Instruments 

Before the research instruments were constructed 
or selected, the following criteria were established. 

1. Instruments shculd determine the child's self- 
perceptions as well as his perceptions of other cultural 
GLOUDS. 

2. lost luments should elicit and@indicatesthe 
child's knowledge, feelings, and values. 

3. Instruments should be sufficiently simple to 
be comprehended by six year old subjects, but sufficiently 
challenging for eleven year old subjects. 


4, Instruments should have a high inherent 
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interest level. 

5. Instruments should require simple administra- 
tion procedures. 

6. Instruments should involve a relatively short 


a0MmInrStracLtonstime. 


Self Awareness as a Goal of Intercultural Education 

The goals of intercultural education as outlined 
in this study kegin with the individual and move, or 
Paecenter = OUcWard» to include all mankind. The first 
goal is the development of an awareness of the self. 
This has been a goal of different educational endeavours 
for various purposes. A positive self-concept is impor- 
tant for emotional development and may influence the way 
an individual thinks about and acts toward other people, 
including those from different cultures. Another related 
aspect of the individual's development of self-awareness 
is how he sees himself regarding membership in different 
socio-cultural groups. This awareness may provide him 
with a sense of belonging and security which helps him 
to cope with and accept cultural diversity. Conversely 
an exaggerated awareness and feeling of belonging to a 
particular group might negatively influence his percep- 
Clrous Of and relations Wich, Otner, Groups... MOLrSesand 
Allport found that an exaggerated loyalty to one's own 
group was the greatest cause of discrimination toward 
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The child's awareness of himself, according to 
Piaget, begins in the first developmental stage. However, 
as his language patterns progress, he becomes more aware 
of who he is through the labels which he is assigned by 
his parents and others in his social group(s). With self- 
awareness comes awareness of others. Ericson (1950, 

Demo 2 pescatessthac, arounaethe sage Oot four the child 
becomes very curious about the differences between himself 
and others. As he grows he develops an interest ina 
widening world and in many types of people. Through 
socialization he may develop a sense of identity with 
different socio-cultural groups. He may also learn and 
accept the evaluative patterns of his group concerning 
other people. These patterns may be reinforced by the 
Similarities and differences between his group and other 
people of which he becomes more aware. 

It was considered important in this study to 
attempt to determine to what extent Canadian children of 
various ages had developed a sense of awareness of them- 
Selves.=8 Ln particular, any Information swhaich: would 
indicate a sense of awareness of being members of any 
socio-cultural groups and the degree of attachment to 
particular groups was sought. These findings might 
indicate the developmental nature and level of Canadian 
children's basic awareness patterns which might contribute 


GOLGL detract, Lrom iIntercultural® understanding. 
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Self Awareness Task (SAT). An instrument which 
would indicate a child's sense of awareness and feeling 
of membership in an unlimited number of possible groups 
was required. It was thought that an individual's true 
sense of awareness would be best determined by permitting 
him to construct the terms rather than by presenting him 
with a list of terms from which to choose. An instrument 
designed to elicit this information was used in two related 
Studies. It consisted of a simple open-ended question, 
"What are you?". Hartley, Rosenbaum, and Schwartz (1948) 
used this technique with 81 children, 41 of whom were 
nominally Jewish. They found, with subjects 3.5 to 10.5 
years, that after 4.5 years, an average of 71% used ethnic 
terms (vacral, natzwonal,,or religious by their definition) 


to describe themselves. 


Lambert and Klineberg (1967) studied 3,300 children 


ages 6, 10, and 14 years from eleven countries. They used 
this same question in the following format to see how 
prominent a role nationalistic feeling played in the 


children's perceptions of themselves: 


lst question - "What are you?" 

2nd question - "What else are you?” 
3rd question - "What else are you?" 
4th question - "Anything else?”". 


They found that with increasing age children grad- 


Udall esibes Gluuted ethnic etenmisstOrm personal terms in 
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describing themselves. Lambert and Klineberg suggest 
that the children's self perceptions can be used as a 
basis for understanding their views about other people. 
This instrument was accepted in the same format 
as used by Lambert and Klineberg, to collect data for the 


first research question. 


Culturalpidentityelaskt (CIT). Because it was 
anticipated that the data gathered from the above question 
would include a wide range of spontaneous responses, it 
was considered desirable to have, in addition, a more 
structured measurement of the subject's identification 
Wil Omom Dainty CuldteCll biLaladnhOun. 

| For this measurement, five dolls representing 
five cultural groups within Canada, including one repre- 
senting the child's own ethnic background were used. 
(ABcescrerpeionsot therdollseus included on p. 92, and 
the choice of the five groups is elaborated upon on pp. 
WAIL Seep AEST) 

These dolls were placed one at a time in front of 
the child. He read the label as each was presented or if 
he was not able to, the experimenter assisted him and the 
child practised if necessary. The experimenter asked if 
the child was aware of each group as it was presented. 

The dolls were placed in a row in random order 
before the subject. The experimenter then asked, "Which 


one of these groups is most like you?". 
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Social Decentration and Cultural Understanding 

The main objective of this study was to attempt to 
determine whether the child's understanding of people of 
other cultures is related to his ability for social decen- 
Eyation. 

The meaning of cultural understanding as used in 
this study is (a) the realization that a person froma 
cultural group which is different from the child's own 
could have a different point of view in regard to his 
choice of friends or his desire for membership in a cer- 
Eaangcudturalaogroup, sand sb) ithesacceptancetofhthistpoint 
of view as equally valid as his own. It would require the 
subject to take the point of view of people of whom he is 
aware and with whom he may interact now and/or in the 
future. This understanding would require the child to 
see that the other's point of view may be founded in 
different feelings and values resulting from a sense of 
belonging (tohandsaffection for vanotheraculturaingroups 

The ability for social decentration would be 
indicated by the development of mental structures and 
operations which allow the child to take non-egocentric 


viewpoints. 


Measurements 
Two measurements were considered necessary for 
this area of the study: 


Le eaemeasure ofstheschild's social+decentxration 
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ability 

2. ameasure of the child's understanding of the 
point of view of people from other cultures. 

Many tasks are purported to measure the child's 
ability to decenter. These may involve physical or social 
objects, and may employ skills which are more perceptual 
than conceptual or vice versa. Because cultural under- 
standing is related more to social than physical objects, 
it was decided that the decentration tasks should involve 
decentering where people are concerned, and for this 
Reacommewouldsebe real Ledesocialwdecentrationstasks.,Cuitural 
understanding also involves, to a great extent, considering 
what other people may be thinking or feeling. This would 
suggest processes which are more cognitive than percep- 
tual. Decentration tasks which involve people rather than 
physical objects, and basically cognitive rather than per- 
ceptual skills, were considered most valid. These require- 
ments could be met by using role taking tasks involving 


the above specified content. 


Measurement of Social Decentration 

One difficulty encountered was the selection of 
tasks which would measure social decentration over a wide 
range of developmental levels. It was anticipated that 
the subjects 4idevelopmental evels might yrangestromsthe 
preoperational to the formal operational levels. Piaget 


structured questions which require a child to put himself 
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mentally in the place of another child, and which can be 
used with young children. Piaget stated that assuming the 
point of view of the other requires the child to decenter 
from his own point of view. One of these questions must 
be asked when the investigator and the child are facing 
one another. The investigator requests the child to indi- 
Caceswnicn its=hnise (them chitdesyeright “or: left) “hand.” The 
child is then asked to indicate which is the right hand of 
the investigator (or the left hand if the left hand was 
asked of the child). While a child as young as four or 
five years can indicate his own correct hand, Piaget and 
Inhelder (1969) have shown that it is not for another two 
or three years that the child is able to understand that 
tiesragneenandeOoLl= the winvestigator 1s°0n his Own -Lerc. 
This task has been replicated and confirmed by Elkind 
(1961), and by Lee (1971) who used objects such as coins, 
keys, and pencils instead of the hands. 

In the present study, the hand task was used as 
an introductory decentration game. 

After a review of many instruments, two of Piaget's 
interview question, similar to the ‘hand' task above, and 
a role taking task which Flavell (1968) developed were 


accepted as the most suitable for this study. 


SocialeDecentration Task i) (SDT 1l).) fhe child was 
questioned to determine whether he could see his relation- 


ship to a same-sex sibling from the point of view of that 
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Sibling. For example, if a male subject had a brother B, 
he was asked if B had any brothers. If the reply was 
‘yes', ne was asked to name B's brothers, in order to 
insure that he was not guessing. Where there were more 
than two boys in the family, and when the subject did not 
name himself as a brother of B in his first reply, he was 
asked if B had any other brothers. This procedure was 
repeated until the subject named himself as a brother of 
B or indicated that there were no other brothers (i.e.;, 
he omitted himself). For female subjects, the term sister 
was substituted for brother. 

In cases where the subject did not have a same- 
sex Sibling, he was asked to suppose or pretend that there 
Wasmanotiermeboy OrleGcr btn nvs tamily. = fhis f£icticious 
brother or sister was then used as above in the same manner 
as a real sibling. This method of creating an imaginary 
brother or sister when none exists was used by both 
Piaget (1929), and by Elkind (1962) who replicated Piaget's 
study and made almost identical findings. 

When the subject indicated that he was a brother 
(sister) to his real or imaginary brother (sister), he was 
scored non-egocentric in his social decentration. When 
the subject did not indicate this, he was scored egocentric 


in his social decentration. 
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others for neighbours but does not regard his family as 
neighbours of these others. SDT 2 involves decentering 
to assume the point of view of neighbours in the same way 
Pieatedecentering,s was required in SDT] and in the #hand’ 
Cock Dlageteande Weil). 1951). 

Loe chewoD le 2a leesubjectawasmerrst asked, if) hesor 
his family had any neighbours, and was prompted to name 
them. The interviewer then asked who neighbour N (one 
of thesnamed neighbours) had, for neighbors. _If the sub- 
ject or his family was not mentioned as a neighbour of N 
in this first response, the interviewer continued to ask 
for other neighbours of N until either the subject named 
HimselTeonm bacmiani ly, wor untid, the, subjects indicared he 
had exhausted his knowledge of N's neighbours. 

If the subject indicated that he or his family 
was a neighbour of N, it was assumed that he could take 
N's viewpoint and so was scored non-egocentric in his 
social decentration. If he did not indicate that he or 
his family was a neighbour of N, he was scored as ego- 


Centric, in social decentration. 


Social Decentration Task 3 (SDT 3). The experi- 
menter (E) showed the subject (S) two cups turned face 
down on a felt board. One had one nickel stuck to the 
top and the other had two nickels stuck to the top. S 
was told that the money stuck to the top indicated how 


much money was inside (E or S lifted cup to verify this). 
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E explained to S how the game was played. S was told that 
in a few minutes a third person, (0), was going to come 
and choose one cup and take the money from under it if 
the money was still there. The game would be explained to 
O before he chooses. S's task was to remove the money 
from either the one-nickel or the two-nickel cup, which- 
ever one he expected O to choose, and thereby trick O. 
S's task, therefore, was to predict which cup O, with the 
knowledge of S's intentions to trick him, would choose. 
After S had removed the money from under one cup, he was 
ach cOmWiye lieu tehoOughteO_wouldscnoose= thescup fromewhach 

he had just removed the money. 

On the basis of responses given by 160 pupils in 
grades two to eight inclusive and grade eleven, Flavell 
was able to construct four categories of responses. These 
indicate the progressive development of more complex role 
taking skills from lower to higher grade levels. Selman 
Guoy ramet Sede Chi smtask on relating role taking ability, to 
level of moral development with eight to ten year old 
subjects. He omitted Flavell's fourth category as it 
would appear to be too advanced for ten year olds to 
attain. Only four of Flavell's subjects were scored at 
the fourth category. In this study, the responses were 
analyzed and scored at one of the three categories as 


stated by Selman and described below. 
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Categoryet 


- Response indicates a lack of realization that in 
this particular game an understanding of another person's 
motives is relevant and important to one's own choice. 

- This category would include Ss who can not or 
will not attribute a choice to O or Ss who can offer no 


rationale for the choice they feel O would make. 


Category 2 


- Response indicates an awareness that there is a 
motive behind a choice but S does not indicate that he is 
aware of the fact that O may also be cognizant of motives. 

- Category 2 reflects S's attribution to 0 of 
cognitions which are related only to the game material 
andmomSmilat ULemeO saccCOUunt form ther possibility that’ O and 
S are in a situation in which O should try to take S's 


motives into account and vice versa. 


Caceqouyis 

- Indicates highest level of role taking scores 
Oriel oe casic. | 

- S indicates an awareness that O knows that one 
choice has certain advantages (monetary) over the other, 
thaw ae might influence O's choice and that this in 
turn Has implications =£OLr ethers ChOoLCcestiatmoenas, LO Maker 

- Implies S's understanding of reciprocal func- 
tioning of a role taking process: even as S makes his 


decision on the basis of imputing thoughts and actions 
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to O, so he sees O as imputing similar thoughts and actions 
toa him. 

Flavell also analyzed his findings by combining 
adjacent grade levels (e.g. 2 and 3) and categories (1 and 
2, and 3 and 4) to construct an eight-cell chi square table. 
This procedure yielded a chi square of 18.18 (df = 3), 
p< .01, substantiating the impression of a developmental 
trend in role taking ability. This instrument seemed to be 
quite suitable for this study, and had undergone adequate 
content analysis to be considered sufficiently valid. 

Social decentration tasks 3,92), ,vand 3.all utilize 
content which is interesting to and within the experience 
of all subjects. Cognitive processes, to a greater extent 
than perceptual, are involved. The tasks deal to a 
greater extent with the child's social rather than physical 
world. Finally the instructions were sufficiently simple 
to be understood by the subjects, and the tasks were easily 
administered by the experimenter. Thus, they meet the 


criteria for instruments previously established. 


Measurement of Cultural Understanding 

A measurement was needed to determine the degree 
to which subjects understand the points of view of people 
from a cultural group which is different from the child's 
OWDs GrOuUD wap sists higher form, this would be acceptance 


on the part of the subject of the other's point of view 


as equally valid as his own. According to Piaget, in order 
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to arrive at this level the subject must move from an 
egocentric point of view to show reciprocity toward the 
other. 

In the search for suitable tasks a study was made 
of Kohlberg's moral dilemma stories. These dilemmas have 
a well-founded theoretical and empirical base (Kohlberg, 
1969). The level of moral reciprocity toward others can 
be interpreted from responses. However, two difficulties 
for this study were evident. First, in their original 
form they were not reliable for the six year old subjects 
in this study. Second, the content did not reflect situa- 
tions in which the subject was required to take the view- 
point of people necessarily from other cultures. To alter 
the content and to simplify the comprehension level of the 
dilemmas were considered. However this would distort the 


very validity that made these tasks possible choices. 


Cultural Understanding Task One (CUT 1) 

An instrument constructed by Middleton, Tajfel, 
and Johnson (1970) met the requirements of this study. 
This instrument was also used by Genesee (1974) to study 
the ethnocentrism of English-speaking Canadian children. 
Some slight changes were made in the instrument to adapt 
LEeLObeLILSeSLUCY.. 5in adadvtion, sousecOnd parailelm@corm, 
involving what was considered to be similar measurements, 


was administered to strengthen the reliability. 
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Description of the instrument. The instrument 
included 5 wooden dowels, four and one-quarter inches high 
and one and three-quarter inches in diameter, in the 
approximate shape of a head and a body, and referred to 
as ‘dolls* or ‘toys'. They were identical with one 
another except for the distinguishing names on cardboard 
labels, one and one-quarter inches by one and three- 
quarters inches and hung around each doll's 'neck', and 
Onewche flat cardboard cap”, one anch in diameter on 
each 'head'. Four labels and caps were standard for each 
subject—English Canadian, French Canadian, Canadian 
Eskimo, and Canadian Indian. The fifth varied and indi- 
cated the ethnic background of the subject. The cap bore. 
initials corresponding with the neck label and enabled the 
experimenter to observe unobtrusively the handling of the 
dolls. These dolls were introduced earlier in the inter- 
view in connection with the Cultural Identity Task, so 
that the subjects were already familiar with the labels. 

The 'liking board', 20 inches long by 9 inches 
wide, was divided crossways into ten equal segments. The 
five sections toward one end were blue, the five toward 
the other end were red. The colours were shaded from the 
darkest at the ends to the lightest in the middle. At the 
end by the darkest blue segment were drawn two happy faces, 
One on each side of this darkest blue segment. At the end 


by the darkest red were two unhappy faces. The board was 
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placed lengthwise in front of the subject so the more he 
liked something, the closer this placement would be to 


him. 


Training procedures. In order to train the sub- 
ject in the use of the liking board, five plastic foods— 
an apple, an orange, a banana, a lemon, and an onion— 

were presented. It was felt that this selection would 
encourage the use of the entire board. The subject was 
asked which he liked best, and the reason(s) for his 
choice, and then he was instructed in the use of the board. 
Next, he was asked to place this first choice on the board 
to indicate how much he liked it, and then to place the 
remaining FOuUre£OCeS ins posationsitouindicaterthe tpelative 
extentacLenisiltkingg@oredislikingdforveachs, After all 

were placed, he was asked to verbalize the intended meaning 
of his placements so the experimenter could determine if 


his placements did in fact correspond with his intentions. 


Any difficulties were clarified. 


POnCOScmaeu Gb Lendyetask (CAN) se inessubjyectewas 
then presented with the five dolls to which he had 
previously sbeenv introduced’ sHejwas requested tosread 
the labels again, and was given assistance and/or practice 
if needed. The subject was then asked which one of these 
groups of people he would most like to have as his best 


friend. After he had chosen, he was asked to give a 
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reason for his choice. He was then instructed to place 

all five dolls, using the board in the same manner as he 
Hades sOmetnes Foods; toeindicate: how much he would Pikevor 
not like to have each group as his friends. After a place- 
ment, he was asked why he would not like, or wouldnot 


like as much, the most negatively rated group. 


ee n0OSe ram rh Lendmrmvecentfatlon. task i(CAP=D)-) ethe 
subject was then asked to pretend he was a Canadian Indian 
child and the procedure was repeated with the subject 
making the choices he felt a Canadian Indian child would 
make, and explaining why for the most positive and most 
negative choices. 

Measures of liking of each cultural group both for 
Ehee subj eceeweenene Chose@depnrend, for hinseli(CAr) fand 
Whicireliescoolsthe 70 le or the Canad van -indivan S(CAF=D)) were 
indicated by the placement of each doll. A score of one 
to ten, using the five blue and five red segments on the 
board, was given to each placement. A score of one indi- 


cated the most liking placement and ten the least liking. 


UGhOOse Fawr lend 9 @ReCl prOociLy wetask se (CAR—-R)) Bait 
was then pointed out to the subject that he had chosen’ 
one group as the best for friends while the Indian child 
had chosen a different group as his best friends. Then 
he was asked, "Who is more right in his choice of friends?" 


and then "Why do you think so?". 
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If the subject as himself and as a Canadian Indian 
child had chosen the same group, he was asked, before this 
CAF-R task, whom a member of a randomly-selected third 
group would choose as his friends. Thus it was assured 
that there was always an apparent conflict between the 
subject's choice and the imputed choice of the other. 

Decentration toward reciprocity was indicated if 
the child answered that neither choice was more right 
because both were equally valid to the choosers. If this 
was shown, the child was asked, "Who is nicer?" and/or 
"Who iS smarter?". Reciprocity was considered maintained 


Lomnemanswereasas above. 


Cultural Understanding Task Two (CUT 2) 
This second form parallels the CUT 1 in the pattern 
of the questioning. However, the questions involved 


slightly different content, and a second placement board 


of different appearance was constructed. 


EChOOce gamoLOUlbrsscasck (CAG). Thessubjectewas 
presented again with the five dolls. He was then asked 
which group he would most like to belong to if he had been 
born not belonging to any of the represented groups. He 
was) then asked for his reason(s), and further instructions 
regarding placement, as well as questions asked followed 
Gxaculys tiespaALCern Oi tNerCU Wel DUG VOlLy ede his scho1ce 
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The board used for these placements was 28 inches long and 
7 inches wide, contained ten circles instead of ten seg- 
ments, was labelled at the ends 'BELONG TO' and 'NOT BELONG 
TO', and was presented crossways in front of the child. 

By varying the visual aspects of the board, it was felt 
thatmeesttingvel fectspor thesCUIMiStask®would be reduced, 


and that high interest would be maintained. 


PCOOOSerad  CuOUD Ee eDeCeneraulOn. task (CAG =D). This 
task was administered in the same manner as the CAF-D task 
except that the choices made for the Canadian Indian were 
foe a Group, to belong to rather than for a friend, and 


placements were made on the ‘belonging to' board. 


UCN@OSSyaeGCOUDE RECLOLOC Mty BEaskW(GAG-RhS™ This 
task was administered in the same manner as the CAF-R task 
except that the comparisons made involved the choice of 


groups rather than friends, and placements were as above. 


Semantic Differential 

The purpose in administering the Semantic Differ- 
ential was to obtain measurements of children's affective 
feelings toward a culturally different group, the Canadian 
Indian, and the group which they perceive as most like 
themselves. 

The Semantic Differential was chosen because it 
has been used to "determine the nature of students' 


attitudes" (Newton, 1973, p. 87), and has "been shown 
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sufficiently reliable for many research purposes" (ibid.). 
It has been shown also to be suitable for elementary school 
chuldrenss(Ma lthzZ 709657) Divesta:s £966) < 

An 8-item Semantic Differential composed of terms 
which would elicit affective reactions from children, 
accompanied by a 5-point scale was developed. It was 
fueled meets nik are," with the name of one of 
the groups in the blank. 

An understanding of all terms was assured during 
an initial training period when each subject indicated 
their feeling toward the concept 'dogs' using the Semantic 
Differential described above. The child was then asked 
to complete three Semantic Differentials, one on fOr 
Canadian Eskimo, Canadian Indian, and his 'most-alike' 
@LOup. 

A copy.of the Semantic Differential is.found in 


Appendix C. 


Bie Us Ole OreDIoreron tlc ULL Udcd EEGroOups 

There is some debate as to whether particular 
cultures exist within Canada. The Canadian government 
presently uses the term ethnocultural groups, acknowledging 
both cultural and ethnic characteristics. The term 
cultural will be used here to refer to all groups used in 
this study in order to standardize the terminology and to 


maintain an intercultural perspective. 


To measure the subjects' thoughts and feelings 
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about, sana =reactions to, diprerent® cultural groups within 
Canada, it was necessary to select the groups to be used in 
the study. 

As of 1971, Canadians whose origin was the British 
Isles represented 44.62% of Canada’s total population, 
while those of French origin represented 28.65% of this 
total. Because these two groups make up the largest seg- 
ments of the Canadian population, they were included in 
the study and were designated by the commonly understood 
fabelseot ‘English Canadian” and ‘French Canadian". 

Because of the presence of a significant number of 
native Canadian Indians near to one of the communities in 
the study, this group was included as 'Canadian Indian'. 
The use of this group in a study in an area where Indians 
live might draw undue attention to the Indian group and 
thereby bias the responses of some subjects. It was 
thought that by including the Eskimo group, which has 
SOMme Similareecuwlturalstrapts;, crocus onthe incl Usioneor 
Indians would be minimized. On this hasis, the fourth 
group included in the study was 'Canadian Eskimo'. 

Finally the group reflecting the child's specific 
ethnic origin was included. This information was obtained 
from the student cumulative record card, from the teacher 
in informal discussion, through a discussion with the sub- 
ject about different people in Canada and then about his 


family, or sometimes from his surname.- This was done 
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without creating concern on the part of the subject. The 
child's own ethnic background was considered important to 
determine his thoughts and feelings about it in comparison 
to the other groups. Where a subject had a British Isles 
Origin, either British, Scottish, Welsh, or Irish Canadian 
was used. In six cases this background could not be 
seteet daa and then the fifth group was assigned using 
the surname as a guide. 

All subjects were presented five dolls labelled as 
follows: 

English Canadian (EC) 

French Canadian (FC) 

Canadian Eskimo (CE) 

Canadian Indian (CI) 


(ethnic background of subject) Canadian (OC). 
hey 2 OTS LOD Y 


The pilot study was conducted in March and April, 
OA eOLLODeGOmcne maine study, 1 san hamonLonePubi ic 
School Board school which served both rural and urban 
youngsters with varied socio-economic backgrounds. 

The purposes of the pilot study were as follows: 

Ieee eto tCrysoutetche anstrumentcewith children tog 
the same age as in the study. 

2omeeLOeOCeurecactLlonsvoL Che cha ldren to the 


instruments, and in some cases to ask for their reactions. 
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3. to provide the interviewers with experience in 
administering each instrument, and in developing a smooth 
interview procedure. 

4. to provide the interviewers with experience in 
Vay i igmechemapproach slightlvrtougsult childrensof various 
ages, especially the six year olds. 

5. to provide the interviewers with an opportu- 
nity to discover probing questions which were effective 
in eliciting further information without influencing the 
EuendeOtearchiuideas thinking. 

6. to collect responses in order to gain experi- 
ence in categorizing data. 

The pilot study was very valuable in confirming the 
Suitability of the instruments for all age groups, and in 
familiarizing the experimenter with the total interview 


procedure. 


SUMMARY 


A brief description was given of the two communi- 
ties from which the total sample was drawn. The major 
socio-cultural difference between the communities and its 
importance to the study was discussed. The selection of 
a sample which might indicate developmental trends, and 
sub-samples which appear to have different socio-cultural 
environments, are important aspects of this study. Instru- 


ments designed to measure self awareness, social 
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decentration, cultural understanding, and attitudes towards 
cultural groups were described. The data collection took 
place in May and June, 1974, using the individual inter- 


view method. 
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GHAPTER LV 


THE ANAGYS£S OF THE DATA 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this chapter is to report on 
the analysis of the data collected for each research 
question. The presentation discusses each research 
question in numerical order. A brief background to 
each question precedes a report of observations. This 
study is primarily an exploratory investigation into 
the way Canadian children think and feel about their 
socio-cultural environment. In choosing the instruments 
for this purpose, practical application and relevancy 
were major criteria. The analysis performed for each 
question varies considerably and does not involve rigor- 
ous statistical tests because of the nature of the data. 
An overview of the instruments used for each research 
question is given in Table 4.1. The summary coordinates 
the findings and their relationship to intercultural 
education. This summary and the conclusions are dis- 


cussed in Chapter V. 
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Sources of Data for Research Questions 


Page Reference 


Research Sources Leys 
Question of Data Description 
ital 1 Cb) Self Awareness Task B.ls8 2 
1(c) Cultural Identity Task 82 
mc) Dye (Cc eCulturalsuUnderseanding 

Subtasks 

(1) Choose a Friend Task: 93-94 

'A' Section (Best Friend) 
(2) Choose a Group Task: 95-96 


TAMESECE One (BesteGroup) 


3 (a) 73 (b) = "Low “Level Reciprocity 
Cultural Understanding 
Subtasks 
OJ mCnOCs eam ale nm lask 93-94 
Choose a Friend Decentra- 
tion Task 94 
(2) Choose a Group Task 95-96 
Choose PasGroup Decentra= 
ctonelaskh.e: 96 
Sa) se) sthighwlevel, Reciprocity 
Cultural Understanding 
Subtasks 
GT enocseuark Crendy Reciprocity 
Task 94-95 
(2) Choose a Group Reciprocity 
Task 96 
4(a), 4(b) social Decéniracvonerask el 85-86 
Social Decentration Task 2 86-87 
Social Decentration Task 3 o/s 
Cultural Understanding Tasks 
Heandez Gi 96 


(Maximum level scores from 
research question 3) 


Sita ees) Reasons given for placements in 
(1) Choose a Friend Task 93-94 
Choose a Friend Decentra- 
~ tion Task 94 
(2) Choose a Group Task 95-96 


Choose a Group Decentra- 
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RESEARCH QUESTION ONE 
How do Canadian children perceive themselves? 


To determine whether subjects perceived themselves 
as members of social or cultural groups, two tasks were 
used. The first, the Self Awareness Task, encouraged 
unstructured responses to the question "What are you?". 
Since little certainty existed as to whether this task 
would elicit relevant data, a second more structured one, 
EhenCuLEunalsldentitacattons task, iwasradminastered. tt 
WaSrPanticipated) that, this combination of two distinct 


tasks would indicate how the subjects perceived themselves. 


Question l(a) 
Do Canadian children perceive themselves as members 


OQEesOCialwocecultiuiral, groups? 


Observations 

MneGemwere -amtOtal ol 52yresponsesstes thegoel ft 
Awareness Task, an average of 2.53 responses per child. 
The 6 year olds gave 43 responses or 2.15 per child, the 
8 year olds gave 53 responses or 2.65 per child, and the 
10 year olds gave 56 responses or 2.80 per child. Thus 
there was a consistent increase with age in the number 
of responses given. 

A very few subjects gave a list of terms which 
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undue weight to these categories, it was decided that only 
one response per category per child would be used for the 
final analysis. After the thirteen duplicates were deleted 
139 responses remained. Of these, nine seemed to form a 
biological or scientific category which seemed irrelevant 
to the analysis, and so these were deleted. Sixteen other 
individual responses were non-categorizable. 

The remaining responses were categorized and a 
percentage of the total 152 responses was calculated for 
eachrcategory,s, The categories and percentages are shown 
in Figure 4.1, beginning in the center with the most 
frequently given response, and moving outward to the least 
frequent ones. 

Over 30% of the responses referred to the child's 
Seco lean boy. Ore lL 'mMeasgarl.” Lover 252 c1ndicated! the 
subjects were persons and human beings. Thus over 55% of 
the responses fell into these three categories. 

References to race and national or regional char- 
acteristics, which were of particular interest for this 
study, accounted for less than 2% of the total responses. 
Thus, in response to open-ended questioning which allowed 
subjects to construct their own categories, these Canadian 
children did not perceive themselves as members of 
Specific cultural groups. jsOniy jone subject, ao year old, 
mentioned linguistic characteristics or ancestral origin 
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Figure 4.1 


Percentage of Total Responses in Each 
Category for Total Sample 
on Self Awareness Task +1 
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Englishman." 

Figure 4.1 can be compared to Figure 1.2. When 
Organized to portray the frequency of category usage, 
Figure 4.1 follows a similar outward decentration pattern 
as that illustrated in Pigures@iw2ee Very few identifica— 
tions with the more remote aspects of the child's socio- 
cultural world were indicated. Thus subjects at these 
ages may not be highly conscious of their membership in 


these areas. 


Ouecevoun (i) 
Is there an age group difference in Canadian 
children's self perceptions as members of social 


Orscultunalsguoups? 


Observations 

Figure 4.2 shows the percentages of responses in 
each category by age levels. The categories are listed 
in the order of frequency of usage as indicated in Figure 
ASL. 

All age groups designated themselves more fre- 
quently by sex (as 'boys' or ‘'girls') than by any other 
term. The use of these terms, though, decreased consis- 
tently with age. Also used less frequently with increasing 
age were Child. "and persone won the Other thand, qire= 
quency of 'student' and 'human being' increased as age 


increased. There was no increase with.age in the use of 
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Percentages of Responses by Category to the Self Awareness Task 1 
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terms which would indicate awareness of membership in the 


more remote, decentered socio-cultural groups. 


Question l(c) 
What relationships, if any, exist between Canadian 
childrens se oroupsldentatiacation, yandatherr cultural 


background and principal language usage? 


Table 4.2 reports tne: aistributicon of cultural 
Origins of Group 1 and Group 2, and the sample as a whole. 
All subjects attended English speaking schools and used 
Englasbein alljor most Of their#daily interactions with 
PecuscEanGminimeneirecOMmmunaty lire. “Only 14,506 232332, of 
the subjects could be categorized as having cultural 
Origins in the British Isles where English is spoken. 
The remaining 46, or 76.67% were predominantly of German 
and Ukrainian Origin. Several of the subjects of non- 
Britasheisles origin could speak, or had parents or 
relatives who spoke, the language of their cultural origin. 

PmcicnCuUubi nal OSh Digsyelask ; cave. dol lsewhich 
represented the following cultural groups were randomly 
arranged in a row in front of each subject: 

IPA@ Canadians Eskimo) (CE) 

2 Canadlaneind lang (GL) 

3. English Canadian (EC) 

4, French Canadian (FC) 


See Gubiecth) scCulcural <Orugin Group) Canadian (OC). 
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DEeStribucvonsor sample According to 


Gm eUica Origin 


German 
Ukrainian 
Scoetish 
English? (British) 
Spanish 
Austrian 
Danish 
Dutch 
Greek 
Irish 
Norwegian 
Polish 
Swedish 


Note: The term British Canadian was used in the study . 
to indicate subjects whose ancestral origin was 


- England. 


Table 4.2 


Culeura Origin 
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Group 2 
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Each subject was asked to indicate which one of 


the five cultural groups was most like himself. 


Observations 

Of particular interest in this task was to ascer- 
tain whether subjects identified more with their cultural 
Ofigin, group, with the broadisvenglish sCanadian:' «roup, or 
possibly with one of the remaining groups. Cultural 
Origin and language usage were considered as major com- 
peting influences. The sample results were subdivided 
neo, SUDJECts OL British Isles origin and non=British Isles 
origin. It was anticipated that the subjects of British 
Isles originmight identify with the English Canadian group 
to agreater extent than would the non-British Isles group 
Since the former group has a common language with English 
Canadians. The results of the subjects' choices are shown 
in Table 4.3. 

A total of 48 subjects (80%) indicated most 
Simi rearicy with the winglish Canadian cultural group, 9 
subjects (15%) based their similarity on their cultural 
origin, and 3 subjects (5%) chose as most similar to them- 
selves groups with neither the same cultural origins nor 
the same language usage. Generally the majority of the 
subjects identified with the English Canadian group, that 
is, the group reflecting their principal language usage. 
The three subjects who did not use either cultural origin 


or language usage as the basis for their choices were 
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table Ars 


Relationship Between Subjects' Group 
EdentreyeandeCuliuraly Origin and 
Principal Linguistic Usage 


Criteria Used in Selection of Group 
Perceived as Most Like Self 


Principal Lang- 
uacesUsage 
Cultural (English Canadian 


eect Origin Group Chosen) Other Fotal 


Non-British Isles 
Crewe Ghia 
n = 46 


ine) 
Nw 


German 
Ukrainian 
Spanish 
Austrian 
Danish 
Dutch 
Greek 
Norwegian 
Polish 
Swedish 


Subtotals 
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from the British Isles origin group. Two of these three 
chose French Canadian as most similar to themselves. The 
Phe rdjae isix| yearsoldveuindicatedi most! similari tyawiths the 
Canadian Indian group. 

Only 1 of 14 subjects of British Isles origin used 
cultural origin as the criteria for selecting the group 
most like himself. Of 46 subjects of non-British Isles 
origin, 8 based their selection on this same cultural 
Origin criteria. This indicates a slightly greater trend 
(7.14% as compared to 17.39%) for the latter group, as 
was anticipated, to usem@eu rarad Origin as the basis for 
selection. The most noticeable trend is that indicated 
by subjects jof.GermanworigunegeOnlyol ofe 29) 1ndiacated* most 
Similarity with the German Canadian cultural group. 
Although the number of subjects with Ukrainian origin was 
only 8, 3 indicated most similarity with the Canadian 


Ukrainian group. This may indicate another trend. 
RESEARCH QUESTION TWO 


How do Canadian children perceive different cultural 


groups within Canada? 


It was speculated that tasks which indicate the 
degree of affection for different cultural groups as pos- 
sible friends o© £61 group membership might reveal an 
important aspect of children's perceptions of these groups. 


The first segments of both cultural understanding 
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tasks, the Choose a Friend: A and Choose a Group: A tasks, 
were used for measures. These required subjects to place 
the five dolls, representing different cultural groups 
WaechienmecanadaysrOn bOardsswhich indacated their atfection 
for each group on a ten-point scale. 

Mean scores are used to make several comparisons. 
Two three-way analyses of variance were performed on the 
data using the ANOVA 30 program of the Division of Educa- 
tional Research Services, University of Alberta. The 
independent variables were age (6, 8, 10), social contact 
(Group 1 and Group 2), and the cultural group represented 
byache Live dolls. 

Ole@wana.ysUse was )perlOrmed On the ‘Choose: a Friend: 
Edok mand anotnier On thesChoose a Group task. The Scheffe 
multiple comparisons test was also used to determine the 


most significant mean differences. 


Question 2(a) 
For which cultural groups in Canada do Canadian 


children show affection? 


Observations 

Mean scores of the subjects' placement of the dolls 
LOnethes Choose ayrriend and =Cnoese a) GLOups tasks are pre] 
Senceaq sin Table 4,4. For both tasks, the order Gnewhich 
the cultural groups were ranked in affection was the same. 


Greater affection for the English Canadian group, 
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Table 4.4 


S forgSubjectiis Choicessofukriends; 
and Groups for Membership 


N = 60 
Subjects 
Gulbtural: French Canadian Canadian 
Origin Canadian Indian Eskimo 
2 (as 5 43 Seay! Saal 
4.47 Spaces 5 Ord, 6.45 
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which represent the subjects' principal language usage, 
and for the subjects’ cultural origin group occurred as 
might be expected. Since the subjects also indicated that 
these groups were the most like them in response to 
research question l(c), the degree of affection and 
Similarity seem to be highly related. Higher scores, 
indicating less affection, were given to the Canadian 
Eskimo and Canadian Indian group. This could be inter- 
preted as an extension of the similarity-affection relation 
previously mentioned; in this case, the less similarity 
perceived, the less affection shown. 

The scores for the French Canadian group, the 
middle group in the rank ordering, are noteworthy. These 
scores fall closer to the least liked groups, the Indian 
and Eskimo, than to the most liked groups for both tasks, 
anemruenmec lOsce a nathes Choose a )plends task. se-Thus ethe 
two liked groups form a cluster, and the French Canadian 
group along with the Canadian Eskimo and Canadian Indian 
form a least liked cluster. This seems to indicate that 
the subjects make considerable differentiation between 
liked and not liked groups on the basis of language. Had 
this middle score been closer to the most liked groups 
than to the least liked groups, this may have indicated 
differentiation on the» basiseof some’ trait suchvas race or 
cultural habits. This however did not occur. 


It should be noted that a difference of 9 points 
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was possible between the most liked and least liked groups. 
In fact, the difterence was 93-:l¥points on the Choose a 
Fritend) task and 4.3 0n the Choose a Group task. Thus when 
the» least liked group is referred to, a strong dislike is 
not indicated. 

Scores for groups, except for the French Canadian 
(which were almost identical) and the English Canadian, were 
lower on the Choose a Friend task (that is, showed more 
aereeuron ji thanwongt nemChooserd Groupgtask. /iltfappears 
that children are slightly more willing to have a member of 
another group for a friend than they would wish to belong 
to that group themselves. 

Ttewould appear that chiidren, by the time they are 
Six to ten years of age, have already developed specific 


feelings about different Canadian cultural groups. 


Queseion 2(b) 
Is there an age group difference among Canadian 
children in their degree of affection for different 


CUltunpa le groups. 


Observations 

The analyses of variance summarized by Table 4.5 
and Table 4.6 indicate that significant differences in 
the scores for both tasks are related to the variable age. 
Oneche Choose la Friend task, the overall means for each 


age level were: 6 years - 5.15, 8 years - 4.55, and 10 
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Table 4.5 
Three Way Analysis of Variance on Choosing a Friend 
N = 60 
Source Seo. (eae Mece F Ratio ivee) es 
Ssoeral Contact Aw563 1 4563 079.2 0.343 
Age 74.480 2 Baa240 Lea 0.001% 
Boca g ee ee eeCt MMs font 2 0.492 0.10 0.906 
x Age 
nape 201 
Tab Le $4.6 
Three Way Analysis of Variance on Choosing a Group 
N = 60 
Source Seon df Mose F Ratio Pisob*. 
SocialLscontact ee 03 it 203 Ove Ope FS) 
Age 59.445 2 79723 dap 0.001* 
DEER. Po OeiRaa ae maleate 2 6.844 1.78 0.179 
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years - 3.93. This seems to indicate an age level differ- 
ence with older children showing more affection for differ- 
ent cultural groups. Applying the Scheffé test of multiple 
comparisons to the data, shows that significant differ- 
ences do not exist between the 8 year olds and either of 
the other two. age levels. A significant. difference at 
the .01 level was found between the 6 and 10 year olds. 
Por = thes Chooser arGroupetask = thermeans=weres—=6—=yearss— 
SRO, eceveacs = 24.047 and..0 vears.— 4.27, indicating the 
same trend toward a greater affection with age. Signifi- 
cant differences at the .01 level between these means also 
existed on the Choose a Group task between the 6 and 10 
year olds, but not between either of these levels and the 
8 year olds. 

The mean scores for each age level's ratings of 
Eno meteueu caleqrOups ma temo tid ned efor both Choose a Ynoiend 
ands Choose a Group tasks ian Table 4.7. The rank order 
of the méan scores for the 10 year old level followed the 
same order as, the rank order for the total sample. How- 
ever, two noteworthy variations from the total sample means 
occurred at the 6 and 8 year levels. For both tasks, the 
Sm Caimol am le vc laswinean —SCOLemtOnr CNet rencheCanadian 
group was noticeably higher than the mean of the total 
samples) -Simidarly, for both tasks, the six year iid 
level's mean score for the Canadian Indian group was 


noticeably Higher tthan the total sample mean. The 8 year 
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Table 4.7 


Mean Scores by Aces for Subjects‘ Choices of 
Friends, and Groups for Membership 


N = 60 
Subject's 
Age English -Culcural French Canadian Canadian 
Task Group Canadian Origins Canadian ~ Indian Eskimo 
Choose 10 22,0 3.2070 4.30 4.40 5Se05 
a 3 Dee ye ee 0.0 62.5 505 sy oil) 
Friend 6 235 AR Soe) Tiiks C15 
Choose 10 1765 4.20 4.65 4.90 Di D 
a 8 one Shs GOS ape AO) Ors IPD 
Group 6 2.45 Yn fs) 5.45 TOD) 6.65 


Note: The lower the score, the greater the affection 
(maximum score = 10). 
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old subjects seem to differentiate more on the basis of 
language while the six year old subjects appear to do so 


on the basis of racial differences as well as language. 


Question 2(c) 
To what degree is this affection for different 
cultural groups in Canada related to the extent of 
social contact which Canadian children have with 


culturally dissimilareqroups? 


Observations 

The analyses of variance, Tables 4.5 and 4.6, did not 
indicate any significant difference between the sub- 
Sales, eGroupSs 1) and 27 son tie Gnoose: agrriend On Choose 
a Group tasks. However, a comparison of Group 1 and 
Group 2 means by age levels indicates some specific 
trends. Table 4.8 summarizes the mean scores of Group 1 
and Group 2 on the two tasks according to age levels. 
The same trend of greater affection in relation to age as 
indicated previously for the total sample is shown on each 
task for both groups. However, the largest difference 
between Group 1 and Group 2 means on each task was recorded 
by the youngest subjects while the smallest difference was 
recorded by the oldest subjects. This pattern is influ- 
enced largely by Group 2, as both the highest mean and the 
lowest mean recorded by any age level were from Group 2, 


the group which has contact with the Canadian Indian group. 
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Table 4.8 


Mean Ratings of Groups With and Without 
Regular Social Contact with Culturally 
Different People 


N = 60 
Age Level 
Task Group 6 8 10 Group Means 
Choose a ik Sarl) 4.64 4.12 4.65 
Friend Ip Sey if@) 4.38 ee)! 4.40 
Choose a ly 502 eee 4,24 A 76 


Group Z De EY 4.66 4.30 4.38 


L23 


The six year olds in Group 2 had the highest, most nega- 
tive score while the lowest, most positive score was by 
the ten year olds in Group 2. This pattern can be examined 
in a broader perspective on Table 4.9 where the means are 
shown for Group 1 and Group 2 by age levels and for cul- 
tural groups. To attempt to determine whether children's 
perceptions of culturally different people are related to 
the amount of social contact with these people, compari- 
sons between the mean scores of Groups 1 and 2 on selecting 
a Canadian Indian friend or group are made. On both tasks 
EneBomand tmyecar levels sub jectcearom Groupy 2 scored the 
Canadian Indians poe eee more negatively than did 
their counterparts in Group 1. The largest differences 

in means between Group 1 and Group 2 for all comparisons 
were registered here. However, the Group 2 subjects at 
the 10 year level ranked the Indians more positively than 
those 10 year olds in Group 1. Thus the pattern which 
emerges with Group 1 is a negative rating of Canadian 
Indians at age 6, becoming more positive by age 8, then 
becoming almost as negative at age 10 as it had been at 
age 6. On the other hand, the pattern of ratings toward 
Canadian Indians shown by Group 2 is of a quite negative 
rating at age 6, more negative than for 6 year olds in 
Group 1. Although it becomes consistently more positive 
through the 8 year and 10 wean levels, Group 2-8'*year olids 


perceive the Canadian Indians more negatively than the 
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Table 4.9 


Meaneoconres, OfaGrovpsmiatiy anda without. cocial 
Contact With Culturally Different People 
According to Ages and Affection for 
Other Cultural Groups 
N = 60 


Cultural Group 


Age Group CE CE OC EC 1G 


Task: Choose a Friend 
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Group sE-OwyearPolds. ©The #10 year "Group 2*rating is the 
MOSEMpOSitive encountered in this task. This raises the 
question as to what psychological, social, or cultural 
factors might be related to this development, in answer to 
which an attempt to identify possible influences will be 
conducted in discussion of the £ifth research question. 

An examination of the ratings of the other cul- 
tural groups shows both Group 1 and Group 2 are least 
differentiated in their ratings of English Canadians. 
Group 1 subjects at the 6 and 8 year levels rated the 
French Canadian group considerably more negatively than 
did Group 2 subjects at these same age levels. There 
is, however, little difference in the ratings of French 
Canadians by 10 year olds of each group. The 8 and 10 
year old Group 1 subjects rated the Canadian Eskimo more 
negatively than did the corresponding Group 2 subjects. 
It should be noted that each group gave more negative 
ratings than the other group approximately the same 
number of times, thus indicating that neither group as a 
whole is consistently more positive or negative in 
comparison with the other. 

The main difference between Group 1 and Group 2 
is their more negative ratings given to certain cultural 
groups at the different age levels. Social contact with 
Canadian Indians would appear to have a greater negative 


influence at ages six and eight. At age ten, social 
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contact would appear to be a positive influence. 
RESEARCH QUESTION THREE 


How does Canadian children's reciprocity toward 


culturally dissimilar groups develop? 


Background to Research Question 3 

Reciprocity, the objective understanding of other 
people's points of view, was measured by the cultural 
understanding tasks. feasures of reciprocity on these 
tasks were provided in two ways. First, each individual 
subject's choice of dolls and his reasons for his choices 
were analyzed to determine whether reciprocity was shown 
and, if so, qualitative differences in the levels of 
reciprocity. A second measure analyzed group means of 
rank order placements of the dolls when the subjects were 
indicating their own preferences and when they were taking 
the role of the Canadian Indian. This latter analysis is 
reported at the end of this section. These tasks differ- 
entiated between a lower level reciprocity and a higher 
level reciprocity. Research questions 3(a) and 3(b) are 
subsumed by this differentiation. That is, findings on 
Jaen 3a) and’ 3'(b) are discussed ian relation to 
tower level reciprocity; then) 3 (a) sand) 3b) findingssin 
relation to higher level reciprocity are discussed. 

The cultural understanding tasks tested the sub- 


ject's ability todecenter from his own viewpoint in order 
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to take the viewpoint of someone from another cultural 
group. The tasks seemed suitable because they tested a 
wide range of ability and, because as well as testing 
cognitive ability, considerable affect was involved when 
the subject was required to decide between two seemingly 
correct answers involving his own and a Canadian Indian's 
decision. It was thought that these tasks would present 
the subjects with situations resembling Kohlberg's moral 
dilemmas, but of more immediate concern to the child and 
involving culturally dissimilar people. The stages in 
the development of the ability to take the viewpoint of 
others were differentiated using Selman's (Selman cue 
Byrne, 1974) analysis of levels of role taking in middle 
childhood (Appendix D contains a complete description of 
Selman's levels of role taking). These levels reflect 
increasing decentration from one's own point of view to 
take the point of view of others. His analysis is based 
on Piaget's theory and on studies by Feffer (1959, 1971) 
and Flavell (1968). He has focused on role taking as it 
is used within Kohlberg's (1969) moral development frame- 
WwoLk.s) A sbG1efteoverview of thesmainjcharacteristicsyok, 
Selman's levels is presented here. 

LevelO:.Egocentric Role Taking. ~The chiid can— 
not differentiate between his point of view and that of 
others. He is unconsciously egocentric in his view of 


the world because he) does not realize that other points of 
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view are possible. 

Reve Wel Meoub ectivesrnOoles Taking.» “The child 1s 
aware that another person may feel or think differently, 
but is unable to maintain his own perspective and simul- 
taneously put himself in the place of the other in 
attempting to judge the other's actions. 

Level 2: Self-reflective Role Taking. The child 
is fully aware that people think and feel differently. 
He is able to reflect on his own behaviour as seen from 
another's point of view. 

Level 3: Mutual Role Taking. The child is able 
to take the viewpoint of a third person in contemplating 
his own and another's point of view. He can consider 


these two points of view simultaneously. 


Cultural Understanding Tasks and Their Relationship 


to Role Taking Levels 

Qualitative differences in responses to the cul- 
tural understanding tasks were identified. The sub-tasks 
differed qualitatively in the understanding of the other 
required, and these levels of understanding of the cul- 
turally dissimilar person, that is the level of reciprocity, 
seemed to parallel Selman's levels. Thus, levels of 
reciprocity reflect the same decentration process as role 
taking. The relationship between Selman's role taking 
levels and the cultural understanding sub-tasks is 


presented here. 
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Reciprocity Levels 
Task Differentiated 


PeeeCnoosesa sr tend S’rask =(GAE) 
and Between 


Choose “auPriend == 


Decentration Task (CAF-D) MSS) Ae 
Choose a Group Task (CAG) and 
ous! Level 1 
Choose a Group - 
Decentration Task (CAG-D) 
Zn CHOOCSGraorEtLenG RECLDrocmucy Particularly between 


Task (CAF-R) 
Levels 1 and 3, 


and 
and 
Gnoosera SGEOUP sReecripEOCUEY: 
Task (CAG-R) Levels 2 and 3 


SooulIro eeu tuba peUNnCerSeandengerasks 
In order to categorize the level of reciprocity 
toward culturally dissimilar people using Selman's role 
taking levels, the choice and placement of the dolls and 
the subject's reasons for his decisions were considered. 
IiiemciGtcemoLeaslal ti CularsGriend som group did not by 
itself necessarily indicate the subject's understanding 
of the point of view of the other. The reasons were seer 
to be of great importance as they showed the thoughts and 
feelings of the subject and thus helped to indicate whether 
OG mot he was taking’ this OtCner Ss polnctOL view. The 


reasons also at times indicated possible psychological 


OLesOc.tolodicalefactors antiluencino the subject's 
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understanding) Of a culturally dissimilar group. 


Relrabilitysor the Analysis 


BOreamtest OF rellabimuty,. the Investigator and 
two psychologists from the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
independently scored all responses of twenty randomly 
selected subjects. These scores were discussed, and it 
Weascmerelce by allethat® thes sharing of rerore at onecar the 
responses with one another provided a greater understanding 
of the thoughts and feelings of the subjects. From the 
remaining forty subjects, twelve subjects (20% of the 
total sample) were randomly selected. The investigator 
and the two psychologists independently scored these. The 
reliability of the investigator's analysis of the responses 
was established calculating the percentage of inter- 
scorer agreement uSing the Arrington formula (1932) 
reported by Feifel and Lorge (1950, p. 5): 


2x agreements 


(2 x agreements) + disagreements. 
After the scoring of the responses, the investigator dis- 
cussed areas of disagreement with each of the other judges 
separately. A second reliability rating was calculated. 
The first and second measures of reliability are reported 
for the two levels of tasks. 
1. Choose a Friend/Choose a Friend - Decentration 


and Choose a Group/Choose a Group - Decentration Tasks: 
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post second 
ameLnVvestlgdtOcsandetirst 
judge 100% 100% 
b. investigator and second 
judge 0353550 96.05% 
c. first judge and second 
judge 9351335 an 
2m CHOOSCROmNt 1 CNd gam neCi DVOCI EY sandsChoosesa 
Group = Reciprocity Tasks: 
els te second 
a. investigator and first 
judge S553 Ose OG. Odes 
b. investigator and second 
judge BOT 98 se 1932055 
c. first judge and second 
judge Selo Seles a 
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In these tasks the subject was first asked to Sane 
which of the five groups represented by the dolls in front 
Cfeaiim= ne would most Iike™ toy Wave tdse llc ects aenun (Cnn) 
Cieds a GLOUD «tO belong tom (CAG) Fmandsto (give reasons, Lor 
his choices. To determine whether the subject decentered 


from his own point of view, he was then asked to indicate 
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which group he thought someone else, a Canadian Indian 
child, would choose in these situations (CAF-D, CAG-D), 
and the reasons for .the choices. He was also asked who 
would least likely be chosen as a friend and group to 
belong to by himself and by a Canadian Indian child, and 
for all four choices was asked to give his reasons. 

These tasks differentiated between subjects who took the 
viewpoint of the Canadian Indian in choosing a friend or 
group to belong to and attributed reasons to this other, 
and subjects who did not indicate the understanding that 
the Canadian Indian might have a viewpoint of his own for 
reasons of his own, both of which might be different from 
the subject's. This differentiation was considered to be 


Similar to that of between levels 0 and 1 in Selman's role 


taking scale, Although reciprocity is more distinguishable 


in levels 2 and 3, it may have its beginning in level l. 
If the subject used the same criteria in choosing a friend 
or group for the Canadian Indian as he did when choosing 
for himself, or otherwise indicated that he was putting 
himself in the other's place, he was considered to be 


showing reciprocity at this basic level. 
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The results of the Choose a Friend/Choose a Friend - 


Decentration and Choose a Group/Choose a Group - Decentra- 
tion task are presented in Figure 4.3. The results of 
each task are reported separately, and are discussed as 


they relate to research questions 3(a) and 3(b). 
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Question 3(a) 
Is there an age group difference in reciprocity 
shown toward culturally dissimilar groups for 
(i) children who have infrequent or no social 
COntact withewawceultucabiyedrasimilar group? 
(ii) children who have frequent social contact 


Withee cUltuvallyvedussimilar group? 


Observabronseine RelatiOnetoplower bevel) RECIprocity 

AV comparison of *the total number of subjects 
within age levels who demonstrated reciprocity on the 
particular tasks used indicates an age differentiation in 
both Group 1 and Group 2 between 6 year olds and the other 
two age groups (8 and 10). At the 6 year level a maximum 
of seven of a possible ten subjects in both Group 1 and 


Group 2 showed reciprocity whereas all 8 and 10 year olds 


Prom) bocheGroup. li iand Group. 2) aid so On each task. 


Question 3(b) 
Is there a difference within age groups between 
Canadian children who have infrequent or no social 
Contactewrerea culturally"dissimilareqzoup and 
children who have frequent social contact with a 
Culturally ldissimivlvar “Groupe in cher ervec EDLOCcL ty, 


toward this group? 


Observations in Relation to Lower Level Reciprocity 


mhe influence of social contact would not seem to 
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be related to the showing of reciprocity on the tasks 
used. The 8 and 10 year old scores were identical for 
the CAF/CAF-D and CAG/CAG-D tasks for Groups.1 and 2, 
and at the 6 year level there was a difference of only 
one fewer Group 1 subject showing reciprocity on the 


CAF/CAF-D task. 


Examples of Responses on CAF/CAF-D and CAG/CAG-D Tasks 
The following examples of responses from 6 year 
olds demonstrate the difference between those who did and 


those who did not show reciprocity at this level. 


Reciprocity shown. 


TIN. -*CAF:* Chooses an English Canadian. 
Reason: "Well, it's because they speak 
Bngdish. = 


CAF-D: Chooses a Canadian Indian. 

Reason: "Cause she's more like yourself. 
Cause I'm a Canadian Indian girl 
now and I like them." 

Ce ee ChG me cCNhOOscoeaneawe lish (Canadian. 

Reason: "Cause I'm one and my Mom and Dad, 
they would be one. Cause I'm one.” 

CAG-D: Chooses a Canadian Indian. 

Reason: "Cause her Mom and Dad and her brother 
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Reciprocity noteshown. 
Deiiteae CAL 2 -Chooses#an EnglishsCanadian 


Reason: "Because he's a friend." 


CAN=D> IgAlsSotchoosesman Engl isheCanadian:. 


Reason: "Because it's my best one." 
Dele -— "CAB: Chooseswa Ukraintan Canadilan* 
Reason: "Because Ll like Lt more fora friend. 


Cause Tecould understand it.” 
CASO a Ausomciooses@emUKrainivan Canadians 
Reason wes Causes uUmgiotl Gliuke sit al 
Age butinotesocial contactewxrth tculturnally differ— 
ent people may be related to the showing of reciprocity 
augleve lela Atl eee@and@l0Mycar old ssbutenot sald S6eyvear 
Olds indicate the understanding that culturally different 


people have viewpoints of their own. 


Deere ceht lar OUspCtwocus  Oletelcvels @reRecioroci ey 

As indicated, most subjects took the viewpoint of 
the other as required for choosing a friend or group for 
EneeCanagtan ivdgan WCAR/ CAND 7) CAC7CAG-—D), and were thus 
assumed to be at a minimum of level 1 in reciprocity 
development. In order to measure more complex levels oe 
reciprocity, the more probing questioning format of the 
Choosevar Erlend’ sReclproci ty (CAPR) mandy Ci@ose a Croup | — 
Reciprocity (CAG-R) tasks was utilized. After it was 


pointed out to the subject that his choice of a best 


friend/group and that of the Canadian Indian were different, | 
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the subject was asked "Who's more right in his choice - 
yOUsOrTethesCanadian Indian?" In its requirements for 
coordination of different points of view and resolution 
of apparent conflict between them, the tasks resemble 
Kohlberg's moral dilemmas. It was thought that level 2 
and level 3 role taking skills would be involved in 
these tasks and that the levels could usually be differ- 
entiated as outlined here: 

Level 2 - the subject is aware that the other, a 
Canadian Indian, has his own point of view and set of 
values, and that the other is aware of the subject's 
point of view. Although the subject can view himself 
from this other point of view, he cannot grasp these two 
points of view simultaneously, and thus cannot perceive 
the situation from a third person perspective. When 
asked who is more right in the choice of friends/groups he 
centers on his own and the other's choices sequentially, 
rather than simultaneously or mutually. This may be 
ealmed Mhorl zontal 2ormelateralm® cecaproci ty. 

Level 3 - the subject is aware of all level 2 
developments but now decenters sufficiently to understand 
the situation from a third person perspective. He con- 
siders both viewpoints simultaneously and sees that his 
viewpoint may be as right for him as the Canadian Indian's 
is for him. He generalizes that neither choice is more 


right because objectively each could be equally valid. 
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This level was considered to be 'full' reciprocity for 
these tasks. 

To test how firmly reciprocity was established, 
subjects who had reached level 3 were asked "Who is 
nicer?" or. “Who.is smarter?". If the subject centered 
on one or the other group in response to these questions, 
he was considered to have dropped to a point resembling 
level 1. If he maintained the objective viewpoint of a 
third person and indicated that neither friend/group was 
nicer or smarter because of some criterion which over- 
rode personal preference, it was considered that full 
TeECiprocity was consistently utilized in relation toa 
eCulGuULraklly.dtssimilaregroup,. “Both Piaget “and Kohlberg 
have noted that in certain situations, usually involving 
strong feelings or attitudes, a person may drop to a 
lower level of mental operations and center on a particu- 
lar choice, especially one which satisfies personal 
feelings and needs. It was felt that there was stronger 
affect involved in answering the question "Who is nicer?" 
than "Who is more right?" and that this greater affective 
component broke down the incipient reciprocity which had 
been shown when less affective content was involved. 

The results of the CAF-R and CAG-R tasks are 
presented in Figure 4.4. The totals indicate the number 
of subjects by age level and by groups who reached levels 


2 and 3 for each of these tasks. 
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Question 3(a) 
Is there an age group difference in reciprocity 
EOvardsculuirally discimilan people for: 
(i) children who have infrequent or no social 
CONncaCt awl aeCulcuLallLyeatssiminar Groupe 
(11) children who have frequent social contact 


with a culturally dissimilar group? 


ODscuvac Once Nake lat tOngronnlaner Level Reciprocity 

The comparison in Figure 4.4 of the total number 
of subjects who demonstrated reciprocity at levels 2 and 
3 indicates considerable variation by age. Only one 6 
year old reached level 2 which he did on only one of the 
tasks. Among the 8 year old subjects, six showed 
reciprocity at level 2 a total of nine times, at level 3 
five demonstrated reciprocity a total of seven times, and 
nine at this age did not progress beyond level 1 on 
either task. The greatest age differentiation in level 3 
reciprocity occurred between the 8 and 10 year old sub- 
jects. Fourteen 10 year old subjects attained level 3 
reciprocity a total of twenty-six times, one 10 year old 
was categorized at level 2, and five did not reach beyond 
level 1 on either task. 

Figure 4.5-combines the results of all tasks which 
were used to determine the levels of reciprocity, that is, 
the CAF/CAF-D and CAG/CAG-D tasks with the CAF-R and CAG-R 


tasks. The highest level of reciprocity attained by 
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subjects by ages is graphically illustrated. Qualitative 
differences in reciprocity according to age can be examined. 
Only among 6 year olds was level 0O the highest 
level scored. The number of subjects attaining level 1 
as the highest level declined with increasing age. 
Level 2 was the highest level reached by 8 year olds more 
frequently than by other ages. Level 3 reciprocity was 
shown by some 8 year olds, who were outnumbered consider- 
ebly sbyeLlLO year oldsvat this elevel. 
Reciprocity toward other cultural groups would 
appear to increase quantitatively and qualitatively 


through the three age levels represented in this study. 


Question 73(b), 
Is there a difference within age groups between 
Canadian children who have infrecuent or no social 
GOnLactawlLenimanculbcuraliyacdtSssamilaregroup. and 
Canadian children who have frequent social contact 
Whthipamcubeurallvedicsimilar group in their reciproc— 


uty. toward) thus #oroups 


Observations in Relation to Higher Level Reciprocity 

Only at the 8 and 10 year old levels where suf- 
ficient subjects attained levels 2 and 3 are comparisons 
between Group 1 and Group 2 possible. No noticeable 
difference between Groups 1 and 2 was detected at level 2. 


Some difference between these groups can be seen at 
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level ao——eGlOuD laawhi che nadmlamited Or no’ social contact 
with Canadian Indians, contained more subjects who showed 
MEG TOvOcHUymONmDOLhetasksS = tnansdid- Group 2. “Conclusions 


from this small difference would not seem warranted. 


Examples of Responses 


The following were selected as examples of sub- 
jects who did not and subjects who did reach the level 3 
reciprocity in response to the question "Who's more 


migiive i. 


Level 3 Reciprocity Not Shown 
J.S. (6 years) CAF-R 


Interviewer. Now, you said this (FC) was the best 
Peiend. LOm yournseley. . =. “Then you said the 
Indian says that this is the best friend - the 
Canadian Eskimo. You say this is the best 
friend. You said the Canadian Indian says this 
is the best friend. Now who's more right in 
picking friends? 


SUDsect. metniLs One. 


I. Why are you more right for picking the French 
Canadian? 


SC ausesne. Stuer same rwithemes. 


E.B. (8 years) CAG-R 


i, “-Yougéhinksthisvais#ehe best groups tom belonGgmcommEC):. 


She thinks this (CI) is the best group. Now, who 
is-more right about her choice of group? 


Se Bane Livcdiane 
I. Why is the Indian more right choosing this group? 


S. Because, um, lots of times she speaks English. 


I. Why is she more right choosing this group now than 
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_ fate (ane0y 8). 


oi eae 


youmare Choos ngs thts aqroup: 


Because, um, she'd be an Indian and have dark skin. 


(geyedrs) sCAG=R 

Which group did you choose to belong to? 

English Canadian. 

YOUMUCIINK tia tsa thembestegroup tompelong to. 
Then when I said to you what would the Canadian 
Indian girl think was the best group to belong 
Lo, what did youwsay- 

THvstone se Ci)? 

Now, what do you really think? Who's more right? 
The English Canadian. 

Why do you think so? 

Well, they live in nice houses and eat good food. 
Yes. 


And they don't talk funny. 


An analysis of the reasons given when subjects do 


not show reciprocity may reveal unconscious or conscious 


egocentric or sociocentric influences. 


Level 3 Reciprocity Shown 


S 


oir. 


ats 


(Se years) “CAG-=R 


You said that this (EC) was the best group. The 
Indian gurl says this™(Gl) Vs'the=best=groupero 
belong to. Now who is more right? 


They both are because they each want to be like 
Most fomfp4like uh; where they rvey ands curis. 


Pardon? They're both right because—? 
Because they want to be like most people where 


they live and, um, they want to speak like their 
mother and father and they want to be the same 
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colour: 
M.B. (10 years) CAG-R 
iMaecOouUsthougnhntathismine ry would@bemthe tIbestwgroup to 
De lLOnge tO. mel emeninikSatn iS (Cl)esissthe best, group 
tosbelong “to ie Now whos mone urrqghtvabout theur 
choice of group? 


Se wer bDOLh@aLle amt rEnd ao i. 


i NOWe bee YOU MMOren Loh tronsD Lcking this group— 


SO. 
Te —- Orb is) he more right tor picking this group? 
S. No. Um, we're both about the same. Because we 


both belong to these kind of people. 
These subjects were able to see both their own 
and the Canadian Indian's viewpoint and do not center on 


Sele meyvNenmos cOm: WOM SemOnemir Ghia. . 


Siolweuiey fOn Rec DEOCICy, 

For each subject who showed reciprocity at level 
3, additional questions were posed to determine the strength 
of this reciprocity toward Canadian Indians. After the 
subject had indicated that neither he nor the Canadian 
Indian was more right in his choice of friends and groups, 
he was asked which friend and group, the one he chose or 
the one the Canadian Indian chose, was nicer or BEES 
These questions seemed to involve greater affect, and if 
the subject still maintained his position of objectivity 
and answered that neither was nicer or smarter then the 


reciprocity he had shown was considered stable. If he, 
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instead, indicated that either his own or the Canadian 
Indian's choice was nicer or smarter, reciprocity was 
considered to be not strongly developed. The results of 
the "Who is nicer/smarter?" question used to test stability 
of reciprocity of subjects who attained level 3 on the 
CAF-R and/or CAG-R tasks are quite noteworthy. Nine- 

teen subjects, five 8 year olds and fourteen 10 year olds, 
had shown reciprocity at level 3. When asked "Who is 
nicer/smarter?" only four subjects, one 8 and three 10 

year olds, consistently maintained level 3 reciprocity on 


both tasks. 


Examples of Responses 

The following examples were selected to show 
subjects who did maintain and subjects who did not maintain 
level 3 reciprocity in response to the question, "Who's 


nicer?/Who's smarter?". 


Level 3 Reciprocity Not Maintained 
D.J. (8years)peCAGsR 


The Indian would choose those (CI) as the best 
Gooupaco belong to. But, you said for yourselt 
Ghat chis (EC) would be: the best group, to belong 
to. Now, who is more right - you or the Indian 
Gur dee 


Hi 


S. mchinkertiwouldebe both again. 
I. Why? 


S. Because some people have the same colour of hair 
and they might talk the same language. 


L. ‘Oak? @whots. smarter? 
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I think the English. 


Why do you say that? 

They learn to dress faster. 
Who would you say is nicer? 
The English. 

Why do you say that? 


Becansepeney GOmtconscnoGg = —#all ors them, and 
some Indians do not. 


(10 years) CAG-R 


You thought the English Canadian group would be 
the best. A Canadian Indian girl thinks the 
Canadian Indian group is the best group to belong 
to. Now, who made the best choice about the best 
group to belong to? 


They made the same. 
Why? 


Well, because I know how to live with English 
Canadians and she knows how to live with Canadian 
Indians. 


Which ts eche nicestsgroup, tO, belong to? 
Did Sones (EC )F 
Why the English Canadians? 


Well, cause all my relatives are English, all 
Except my Grama and Grampa - they still speak 
German. 


(10 years) CAF-R 
You think English Canadians would make the best 
friend. He thinks a Canadian Indian would make 


the best friend. Now who's more right in his 
choice of friends? 


Neither one. 
Why not? 


Because it's just that, well, why can't an Indian 
have a best Indian friend and why can't an English 
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have a best English friend? 

You don't think— 

Neither's better. 

VOUSdOMt sthinkwyou re more right for picking the 
English? Canadian than the Indian boy is for picking 
the Indian? 

No. 

Who would make a nicer friend? 

E*think SthesEnglish Canadian would. 

Why? 

Well, it's just that around here most people 
don't like the Canadian Indian and the Indian 
speaks just a little different language than we 


aowand swe'd be able to talk to them (EC) easier, 


These subjects did not maintain the objective 


viewpoint of level 3 reciprocity. They were influenced 


by egocentric or sociocentric factors and chose their own 


friends or group as being nicer or smarter. 


Level 3 Reciprocity Maintained 


Crh. 


les 


(10 years) CAG-R 


Now, when I asked you about a group to belong to, 
you thought that Scottish Canadian would be the 
best sroup. 


Mmhm. 


Then we tried to figure out which group a Canadian 
Indian would choose to belong to, and you thought 
he'd choose to belong to the Canadian Indian group. 
Who made the best choice of a group to belong to? 


Neither because both like to belong to their own 
country and their own ancestors and relatives and 
vel pis lei 
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is better than the other. Which group is really 
apnacer- sortrof- group? 


S. None of them because to both of us they're both— 
well, the Indian, the Canadian Indian would like 
a Canadian Indian group and I would like the 
Canadian Scottish. 


I. Which group is smarter? 

S. None of them because both of them are taught dif- 
ferent ways of speaking and different ways of 
making things. 

R.E. (10 years) CAG-R 

I. You think a Canadian Eskimo would make the best 
friend. She thinks an English Canadian would make 
the best friend. Now, who is more right about 
their choice of friends? 

Seu Nobody... 

ih, Gi? ielexee 

S. Everybody's the same—not everybody's the same but 
they have different feelings and different likings. 
Like she may like—going back to here—she may 


hice OnrOnS Om Nema ati St ciol1ce where [ wouldn't. 


I. Now you thought a Canadian Eskimo would make the 
best friend. 


S. Mmhm. 

Peaenoetndian qisls thought an English Canadian would 
make the best friend. Now, which kind of person 
would really make the nicer friend? 

S. Nobody really. You have to meet them first and 
play with them and talk to them to really judge 
then. 


These subjects maintained their objective position 


when questioned in depth. 
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Analysis of Preferences for Cultural Groups when Choosing 
for Self and when Taking the Role of Another 


Table 4.10 presents the mean ratings of affection 
by the subjects for the Canadian Indian, and then, ina 
reversal eoteroles;GratingsroLrartecthionmstor the tEnglish 
Canadian as the subjects thought the Canadian Indian would 
rate them. A comparison of these two ratings might pro- 
vide some indications of reciprocity. If an English 
Canadian subject was.attracted to the Canadian Indian, he 
might be expected to reciprocate and indicate that the 
Canadian Indian would likewise be attracted to the English 
Canadian. Conversely, a negative rating of the Canadian 
Indian by the subject might be expected to point to a 
Gees tnve rating of the English Canadian by the Canadian 
Indian. It should be noted that these comparisons are 
based only on the placements of the dolls and do not take 
into consideration the reasons or motives behind the 


placements. 


Observations of Ratings of Canadian Indians by Subject 


ROWS TOE CheeCanadiangind lan 
A comparison of the mean ratings by each group 
indicates considerable consistency between placements on 
the Choose ya ririend .and Choose a Group tasks. Since the 
ratings of the Canadian Indian by the subjects were dis- 
cussed for research question 2, the subjects' mean ratings 


of their own group, the English Canadian, when taking the 
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Table 4.10 
Mean Ratings of Canadian Indians by Self 


and of English Canadians When Taking 
the Role of a Canadian Indian 


Canadian Indian 


self's Rating lor 
Rating OF English Canadian 
Canadian Indian (Role Taking) 
Group Age Task: Choose a Friend Difference 
6 6.0 eel =i) <8) 
a 8 4.3 Dist! sek kar 
10 5a 320 = 
6 Shs 6 D0 =2./ 
2 8 SOK Dia ks &) 
10 S56 4.6 ce BEY 
Group Age Task: Choose a Group Difference 
6 Gre 6.0 Os 4 
Ll 8 Sid 4.3 +0.4 
10 5.4 are he 
6 sts De 95 
2 8 Gres Aoi!) ==) 
10 4.4 4.0 =) sa! 


Note: A negative difference indicates a more negative 
rating of the Canadian Indian than of the English 
Canadian. A positive difference indicates a more 
positive rating of the Canadian Indian than of 
the English Canadian. 
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role of the Canadian Indian will be emphasized here. 

There was usually an increase in affection with 
age when taking the role of the Canadian Indian as well 
as when subjects were rating for themselves. More 
specifically, older subjects tended to show more affection 
toward all groups, including the Canadian Indian, when 
they were role taking, than did younger subjects. 

The differences between the mean ratings have 
been calculated. These indicate that the 6 year old sub- 
jects from Group 1 and the 8 year old subjects from Group 
2 gave approximately the same ratings as themselves for 
Canadian Indians and as Indians for English Canadians. 
This could be a form of reciprocity as these subjects 
seem to be implicitly saying, "You will like me as a 
friend (or my group) as much as I will like you as a 
Patend (orm yournsgroup) is" 

Group 1—8 year old subjects and Group 2—10 
year olds assigned a more positive rating to the Canadian 
Indian than they did to the English Canadian when taking 
the role of the Indian. These might be implicitly saying, 
aVYOURWIIeenOt eLike. meeasemuch as@ileliketyou. WeaseThisyco umd 
be interpreted as the most willingness to show reciprocity 
demonstrated by any subjects. At least, sociocentric 
influences do not appear to be hindering understanding of 
thesochen: 


The negative differences in the ratings of the 10 
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year olds from Group 1 and the 6 year olds of Group 2 

are among the largest differences registered. These sub- 
jects may be implying, "You will like me as a friend (or 
MyeGLOup) emoresthan J.willjlike you as a»fniend, (or. your 
group)." These subjects would not appear to be showing 
reciprocity, and in fact may be quite sociocentric in 
views of culturally dissimilar people. Since all 10 year 
old subjects, and most 6 year olds were able to take the 
viewpoint of the Canadian Indian at Level 1 reciprocity, 
they indicated a knowledge of whom the Canadian Indian 
would choose as a friend or group to belong to. It is 
the degree of affection toward Canadian Indians which 
seems to separate these last two groups from those 
previously described. Genesee (1974) found that English 
Canadian children were consistently ethnocentric when 
rating the French Canadians in Montreal on similar tasks. 
LEelsanOteworthy that all children in this study do not 
follow a similarly consistent pattern when rating the 
Canadian Indian. Examining the scores of only Group 2 


subjects, who would seem to more closely resemble those 


in Genesee's study because of the extent of social contact 


with culturally dissimilar people, at ages 6 and 8, the 
ages closest to those in Genesee's study, it was noted 
that these are consistently ethnocentric. However, by 

Cor) 


age 10 this trend seems to be reversing in these Group 2 


subjects. 
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Of particular interest are the greater negative 
difference scored by Group 2 - 6 year olds (-2.7, -2.5) 
compared to Group 1 - 6 year olds (-0.3, -0.2), and the 
more positive difference in ratings by the Group 2 - 10 
VearOlLdSeaisl.0; —0.4) sin comparison to the Group 1 — 10 


Veameolase(=l56, —1. 2) 
RESEARCH QUESTION FOUR 


Is social decentration related to the development 


Ofereciprocitys toward other cultural groups? 


Background to Research Question 4 

One of the main objectives of this study was to 
se eoanas if cultural understanding is related to the 
ability for social decentration. Three social decentra- 
tion tasks were administered to all subjects. The ability 
to decenter on these tasks was compared to the reciprocity 


shown on the cultural understanding tasks. 


Social Decentration Tasks 

Although decentration was required on all three 
social decentration tasks, there were gualitative differ- 
ences.in the levels of decentration required. .Piaget and 
Weil (1951) outlined the levels of decentration involved 
in SDT 1 and SDT 2. The lévels of decentration which 
could be involved in responses to SDT 3 were established 


Dyetlave lime usdius( 1960) candeby Selman (i9/la). A summary 
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of the decentration levels differentiated by each task is 
as follows: 


Levels of Decentration 


Task Differentiated 
Social Decentration Task 1 Omang. |! 
OV and :2 
Social Decentration Task 2 0 and l 
Ofand 2 
Social Decentration Task 3 2 and 73% 


Scoringsandseke brability 

All social decentration task responses were scored 
independently by the investigator and two psychologists 
from McGill University, Montreal. The following inter- 
judge percentages of agreements were reached among the 


three judges: 


Social Decentration Task 1 - complete agreement - 93.06% 
Social Decentration Task 2 - complete agreement - 98.613 
Social Decentration Task 3 - complete agreement - 94.44%. 


BReollecmo beoOcla. IVeCentLratlvonglasks 

The total number of subjects who successfully 
decentered on each task, that is, reached the maximum 
level of decentration possible for each task is presented 
in Figure 4.6. Fourteen 6 year old subjects were success- 
ful on either of the first two tasks but none was success- 
ful on the third task. Sixteen 8 year olds decentered on 


either SDT 1 or SDT 2 but only two were successful on SDT 3.. 
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The third task most noticeably differentiated the 10 year 
old subjects from the other groups. 

Although the degree of decentration required for 
Social Decentration Tasks 1 and 2 is the same, the 6 year 
old level was less successful with SDT 2. It may be that 
HOmoma sii ac tec itnkinge Swrequiredator ool. tna fOr SDT Ie 
This result stresses the difficulty in attempting to equate 
decentration or role taking tasks. Flavel et al. (1968, 
p. 51) suggest that at any given level, certain operations 


may be later genetic achievements. 


Question 4(a) 
Is there a difference in reciprocity shown toward 
other cultural groups between children who sietonS tents 
a high level of social decentration and children who 


demonstrate a low level of social decentration? 


Scores of social decentration were assigned to 
each subject using the following procedure: 


Social Decentration 
Grpreria Level 


No decentration on any of the 

three social decentration tasks 0 
Degen tration On only one Of sSocial 

Decentration Task 1 or Task 2 zh 
Decentration on both Social Decentra- 

tLOn asks elvand 2, bul noc on 


Social Decentration Task 3 2, 
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Decentration on the Social Decentra- 
tion Task 3 33 
Scores of reciprocity had been obtained for each 
subject on the cultural understanding tasks. By grouping 
the subtasks, it was possible to differentiate specific 
levels of reciprocity or cultural understanding as 
follows: 


Cultural Understanding 
Tasks Levels Differentiated 


First grouping 
Ghoosewashnilend Task 
Choose a Friend - Decentration : 
a aaa Mainly 


fet between 


Choose a Group Task Veen Sean 
Choose a Group - Decentration 
Task 
Second grouping 
Mainly between 
Choose a Friend - Reciprocity Task 
Levels 2 and 3 
Choose a Group - Reciprocity Task 
and 
Levels 1 and 3. 
From all tasks, the highest level of reciprocity shown by 
each subject was determined. This procedure was used also 
by Selman, ~Gordon.and Damonse(197359 p. 7) to compare role 


taking and moral development. Level 0, 1, 2, or 3 was 


assigned to each subject. 
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Observations 

Thus each subject was given a social decentration 
score and a cultural understanding score according to the 
levels reached in each type of task as described above. 
Each subject's cultural understanding and social decentra- 
tion scores were plotted on the 4 by 4 grid shown in 
Table 4.11. The overall correlation between cultural 
understanding and social decentration was found to be 


Ona (pe os01)- 


Question 4(b) 
Is the development of social decentration a 
necessary condition for reciprocity toward other 


cultural groups? 


Kohlberg (1971), Selman (1971la), and Selman, 
Gordon and Damon (1973) have found that role taking is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for moral develop- 
ment. Because social decentration is an integral part of 
role taking, and because some cultural understanding 
decisions ('Who's more right?', ‘Who's nicer?') have moral 
overtones, a similar 'necessary but not sufficient' 
relationship might be hypothesized between social decen- 


tration and cultural understanding. 


Observations 
To ascertain whether, in fact, social decentration 


is a necessary prerequisite for cultural understanding, 
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Relationship Between Cultural Understanding 
and Social Decentration Scores 
N = 60 


Social Decentration Level Scores 
0 uh 2 3 
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2 
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Level i 
Scores 
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the subject's reciprocity levels previously established 
were used. Two 2 by 2 grids were constructed, using the 
level placements from Table 4.11, and are shown in Table 
Teeeanaelables4.13°) "lr ethe= necessary but not sufficient’ 
relationship existed, to attain level 3 as a cultural 
understanding score, it would be necessary to register 

at level 3 on the social decentration score. A total of 
nineteen subjects reached level 3 on the cultural under- 
standing tasks while only nine of these had shown level 3 
ability on the social decentration tasks. Thus for ten 
SUDJCCLES,. LOUL LLOMm= Groupe leand six from Group, 2, social 
decentration was not a necessary prerequisite to cultural 
understanding, while for nine subjects it seems to have 
been. 

At a lower level, if social decentration is a pre- 
requisite to cultural understanding, cultural under— 
standing at level 1 would not be possible for a subject 
scoring at level 0 on social decentration. However, this 
OLasOCCULeinN=LOuUL Cases. 

According to the scores obtained, it would appear 
that in most of the 120 cases cultural understanding did 
not precede the equivalent level of social decentration. 
However, in the fourteen cases mentioned above, the 
opposite occurred. 

There are possible explanations of these excep- 


tions. The underlying structure of tasks involving 
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Table 4.12 


Level 3 Social Decentration as a Necessary But Not 
Subic ent eCondi tltonmsoumLevels Jacultural 
Understanding 


Social, Decentration 
Level Scores 


Less than 
3 5 


Cuveurar 
Understanding 
Level 
Scores 


uVeweMies wt 5 ahs} 


Level 1 Social Decentration as a Necessary But Not 
SumelLCient Condstronstons Level Cultural 
Understanding 


Sociau Decentration 
Level Scores 


HUGnemechian 
0 0 


Higher 
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Understanding 
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scores 
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decentration in the social realm appears to be in need of 
further refinement before it can be confidently stated 
that the levels of social decentration reached in the 
Easkssused in this study parallel Selman's role taking 
levels. Although efforts were made to maximize the 
reliability using scoring procedures outlined previously, 


there may have been errors in placement of responses. 
RESEARCH QUESTION FIVE 


Can influences which may affect Canadian children's 

relations with different cultural groups be 

identified and mapped? 
Gaeeco greet lOmorm Reasons fOr, Choosing on Not 

Choosing a Friend or Group 
The reasons given for choosing or for not choosing 

a friend or group as self and as a Canadian Indian were 
analyzed. It was hypothesized that this analysis would 
provide categories of reasons related to the willingness 
to show reciprocity toward culturally dissimilar people. 
No predetermined categorization structure was applied to 
tiemddatamsthussgauhered. Instead; @categories were con] 
structed on the basis of the content of the responses. A 
review was made of studies which were concerned with 
similar categorization problems. Zeligs and Hendrickson 
(1935) interviewed sixth grade children to determine the 


reasons they gave for discriminating between various races. 
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In Lambert and Klineberg's (1967) study, the children were 
asked a series of standard questions to determine their 
knowledge about and feelings for several foreign groups 
Of people. The responses were then categorized according 
to content and evaluative dimensions. Both studies used 
categories into which many responses from the investiga- 
tor's study could be placed. However, many responses 
could not be categorized using one or the other or a 
combination of their categories. The investigator then 
developed categories using relevant categories from the 
two studies cited, and created others to accommodate the 
remaining responses. Another qualified person, using the 
same procedures, developed a set of categories indepen- 
dently of the investigator. These two categorization 
systems were then compared and a final list of categories 
was adopted. This list, shown in Table 4.14, contained 


ten categories divided into a number of sub-categories. 


Reliability of Coding Procedures 

Using all categories, the investigator and two 
judges independently scored the responses of a randomly 
selected 20% of all subjects. The Arrington Formula 
(1932) was used to calculate the following levels of 
interjudge agreement: 

investigator “and fiestejudger=— 8/76/7% 

investigator and second judge - 93.07% 


first judge and second judge --87.16%. 
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Table 4.14 


Categories Used in the Analysis of Reasons Given for 
Choosing and Not Choosing a Friend or Group 


Category 
Number 


Category 
‘aro le 


Physical 


Personality 


Material 


Language 


Habits and 
Customs 


Group Belonging 


Geographical 


Geopolitical/ 
Historical 


Familiar/ 
Unfamiliar 


Non-categori- 
zable 


Description of 
Sub-categories 


Skinmecolour. 
Other physical characteristics 


Positive or negative person- 
ality characteristics 

General references such as 
Pr icewmnrOr GOOG) sands sbad- 


Food, clothing, shelter, 
possessions 


Membership of self, relatives, 
or friends 

Non-membership of self, 
relatives or friends 


Climate 
Distance 
DEStLLDULLON. OL population 


COuntry, cOwn, olace 
Past events 


Awareness, or lack of 
Knowledge, or lack of 


Irrelevant 
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The investigator then discussed the coding 


separately with each of the other judges. On the basis 


of changes resulting from these discussions, the following 


levels of agreement were reached: 
investigator and first judge - 94.87% 
investigator and second judge - 97.07%. 
Using the experience gained from the initial 
coding, and from the discussions with the other judges, 


the investigator scored all responses. 


Quantitative Aspects of Reasons for Group 1 and Group 2 

The following comments concern the quantitative 
aspects of the responses by Group 1 and Group 2, and are 
shown in Tables 4.15 and 4.16. 

The total number of reasons given was 687. Of 
these, Slightly more were given by Group 1 (359) than 
Group 2 (328). The single most obvious difference in 
this total comes from the fewer responses from Group 2 
when taking the role of a Canadian Indian. It appears 
that social contact may hinder the verbalizing of some 
children's conceptions of the point of view of a person 
BEOMmosCULLUrALLY dessimilarn group. 

Subjects were able to give a slightly greater 
number of reasons for showing (355) than for not showing 
(332) ea lfection = Perhaps=ltwisteasiery tosjustifysasposi-— 
tive choice than a negative one especially for Group 2. 


According to Table 4.17, the number of responses 
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Table 4.15 


Comparison of Numbers of Reasons Given for 
Showing and Not Showing Affection by Groups 


Number of Reasons Number of Reasons 


for Showing for Not Showing 
Affection Affection Totals 
Group l ier! 176 359 
Group 2 ey 2 L536 ayiate: 
Totals BD C32 687 
Table 4.16 


Comparison of Numbers of Reasons Given for Choosing 
as Self and as Other by Groups 


Number of Reasons 


Number of Reasons Given as 
Given as Self Canadian Indian Totals 
Group l 70 189 359 
Group 2 TRY as) TeSys) 328 


Totals 345 342 687 
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increases with age for both Group 1 (90, 137, 142), and 
ECtmGLOUDMCe9o = LOS, @1 2) pealtnough as noted; sGroup 2 
gave fewer total responses than did Group 1. The 8 year 
olds in Group 1 seemed particularly adept at responding 
as a Canadian Indian (42, 35) when compared to Group 2 
Seyeadr Olas as a’Canadtan=indvan 124,26), and alsoewhen 
compared to other Group 1 age levels as a Canadian Indian 


Goes Arab oy Cars, 30 aoa! Or years). 


Question 5(a) 
Is there a difference in the reasons Canadian 
children give for showing or not showing affection 
toward culturally dissimilar groups from their own 
point of view and when taking the point of view of 


others? 


Observations 


Reasons jas Self and Other For and Against 
Showing Affection 


Figure 4.7 graphically presents the percentages 
of reasons given in the four situations. Comparisons can 
be made in reasons for and reasons against choosing 
group, and also between reasons from the subject's point 
of view and from a Canadian Indian's point to view. 

Category 4, Language, has the greatest combined 
total of responses. It was used for over 25% of the 
reasons subjects chose and did not choose for themselves, 


and when subjects were giving reasons as Canadian Indians 
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CAF:A/CAG:A CAF-D:A/CAG-D:A CAF:B/CAG:B CAF-D:B/CAG-D:B 


Categony* 
1 


7 
8 
9 S 
0 0 
mCacegonLes: I=Physical 6-Group Belonging 
2-Personality 7-Geographical 
5 Maied la 8=Geopoliticaly/Hastorical 
4-Language 9=F ami Llat/ Uncami iar 


5-Habits & Customs 0-Non-categorizable 


Biguire 4.7 


Categorization of Reasons Given by All Subjects 
in Both Groups by Tasks 


ania! 


for not choosing a group. Only when subjects were giving 
reasons for choosing as a Canadian Indian was it below 
25 teaC iit. 

Category 6, Group Belonging, was used both as self 
and as Canadian Indian to a much greater extent giving 
BeasSOnSselom aschnol.ce, (2516.smands5 843%) pthandagainst..a 
choice (4.9% and 10.2%). There was greater usage of this 
category as a Canadian Indian (38.3% and 10.2%) than as 
self (25.6% and 4.9%). This category, Group Belonging, 
was second to language in the overall total usage. Almost 
AO SmOLmCHOICeS efOma PEriendsOrs ror da. group to. belong ‘to 
as a Canadian Indian were attributed to this Group Belonging 
category. 

Both as self and as the Canadian Indian, Category 
5, Habits and Customs, was used more in giving reasons 
against a choice than for a choice. 

Category 2, Personality, was used more often by 
subjects as themselves (12.2% and 12.1%) than as Canadian 
Indians (5.7% and 9.0%). Thus subjects used personality 
characteristics as a reason more often than they thought 
@Ganadianendrans would vdouso (242326 cOel4. 2). 

Gategory lL, Physical Gncludingecoloummandeo cher 
physical characteristics) was used more often when 
Ghoosing aSea, Canadian Indwan i(10.9%sandeo-62) than as 
Sabie 22S eeandmo. Os). wlidtasus pesubsectsethougnt the 


Canadian Indian would base his choice on physical 
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characteristics to a greater extent than they themselves 
Gavemtiucuacsma reason for their choice (17-.5%1to 6.43). 
Category 7, Geographical, was used more often as 
emLeesOn@adainc ta choosing (15.355) ana o.03) than tor 
choosing (3.9% and 1.1%). Thus a subject was considerably 
morewlikely; to reply ‘i (he) wouldn‘t pick” that group 
because we (they) live so far apart' as he was to answer 


"I (he) would like them because they live around here’. 


Question 5(b) 
tSeagesOr sdmount.s OL, SOCLlal=contact with culturally 
dissimilar people related to the reasons Canadian 
children give for showing or not showing affection 
toward culturally dissimilar groups from their own 
point of view and when taking the point of view of 
others? 

Reasons by Ages for Showing Affection from the 

Point) of View of Self and Other 

Figure 4.8 shows reasons given for showing affec- 
tion by subjects as self and as a Canadian Indian for the 
three age levels of this study. 

For 6 year old subjects, Category 6, Group 
Belonging, was most often given as a reason for showing 
affection as self (36.5%) and also as a Canadian Indian 
(34.9%), followed by Category 4, Language, both as self 
(s0eGe)) andeaseanother (25.34). thus from the subjects' 


own points of view, these two categories accounted for 
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67.3% of the reasons while as Canadian Indian, these same 
two categories accounted for’ 58.23%. 

As themselves, the 6 year olds distributed their 
remaining reasons throughout the categories, with no 
responses in’ Categories 5 or 7. As’ Canadian Indians, 
Category 1, Physical, accounted for 14% of the remaining 
responses, while Categories 5 and 8 were not used. 

Both 8 and 10 year old subjects as self used 
hanguage most often (23.42 (and')31l.2%),,following in fre- 
gueneyibyeGroup Belonging Wi7e23 and’ 25.0%).) AsACanadian 
Indians, both 8 and 10 year olds used Category 6, Group 
Belonging, considerably more often (30.3% and 48.5%) than 
any other category. This was followed by Language (16.7%) 
fone l0syear olds, and by Categories 1 and 4 Eor»8hyear 
Olds 16.43 and 2-15 423))\. 

Category 9, Familiar/Unfamiliar, was used increas- 
ingly more often with age both as self and other. 

Category 1 was used more by children as Canadian 


iMiediangwi4.0S, 26.76, 3.03) than as themselves (7.73, 
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oe 
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0%). Thus again subjects feel that the Canadian 
Indian would base his choices more often on physical 
characteristics than they do themselves. 

Category 2, Personality, became increasingly more 
important with age for self, and increasingly less impor- 
tant with age for the child as a Canadian Indian. 


Category 6, Group Belonging, accounted for 
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greater usage as Canadian enaeket CLiG w/oa! sages total) 
Ehanwasuse. f.( 78/4 sali “agestotal!)”* 

Category 4, Language, was more important when 
giving reasons as self (85.4% all age total) than as 


Canadian indian) (5522% all age/’total)’. 


Reasons by Ages for Not Showing Affection from 


ChereointeomView.seo Selftwand Other 

Figure 4.9 shows reasons given for not choosing 
a group for friends or as a group to belong to. Reasons 
are categorized as in the previous discussion and may be 
examined for age differences or for differences when 
choosing as self and as a Canadian Indian. 

Category 4, Language, was the most frequently 
used category by all ages, especially the 6 year olds, as 
self and as the other. Language was used slightly more 
byecoaldrenwassCanadlan, Indwani (25) 66 ,; 22. 2%,,.429)..03) than 
as (Se Liew(322-/ 3 252037 25503), avpattern that "was even 
more evident of this category when children gave reasons 
for showing affection. 

Language, presumably difference of language, was 
thus the main reason given by 6 year olds for not showing 
affection to a group. Category 7, Geographical, was the 
reason of next greatest frequency for self and Canadian 
Indian; along, jwith iCategory. 3, Material, as seli. (These, 
however, were much less often used than Language. 


For 8 year olds, in addition to Language, 
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Cateqorieas2,, 7, and 9 ¥appeared important as self, while 
Category 5, Customs and Habits, was next in importance to 
Language for 8 year olds as Canadian Indians. 

In addition to Language, Categories 2 and 5 were 
frequently used by 10 year olds as self; and as the 
Canadian Indian, Category 8 seemed important for 10 year 
eles. 

PeacanmoesSecnetiataoecner shan Language, no 
consistent usage across age levels occurred. 

Category 1, Physical, was used less with increas- 
Pao eadeeras seit (Go2e, 3006, 03), and as Canadian Indian 
(8.93, 6.4%, 5.1%). It was used more often by subjects 
asecancditan. (Indians) (20.42) fehan as themselves (12-03), 

a pattern also true when showing affection. 

On the other hand, Category 2, Personality, was 
used more as self than as the other at all three age levels 
UVLO S23 3CO es 42k Guyears, 1 3.525to 0.52-at 8 years, and 
We cs Gar IMR Ik” tele Ake) Wider wriee) 

Gategory 7Jerollows the same pattern as Category 
PiGuaewco COmULebouak Cayears, 9623 to 1604250 Siavears, 


to 3.4% at 10 years). The extensive usage (19.2%) 
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Also noteworthy is the usage of Category 8, 
Geopolitical/Historical, by 10 year olds as Canadian 


Indians. Although usage of this category does increase 
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WEeEnmwogempotneuas self (421%) 7272, 9.4%) and as other 
(225, 84-0%,)16.9%), this Past percentage is considerably 
greater than might be expected. 

Category 6, Group Belonging, was used remarkably 
lessmeorynot showing! attection that it was for showing 
affection. Thus a subject was far more likely to say he 
had chosen a group as his friend because he (or the 
Canadian Indian) was one, or had family members or friends 
who belonged there, than he was to say he would not choose 
a group because his family and friends did not belong to 


igi 


An Overview of Category Usage According to Extent of 


Socta  Contcack with (Culpmural lyiDiesimilarereopie 

Because of the differing amounts of social con- 
tact with Canadian Indians between Group 1 and Group 2, 
a difference in reasons given by these groups for their 
choices of groups to whom they showed or did not show 
affection might be expected. 

Figure 4.10 summarizes differences in reasons 
Cavey GLOuUp . and) GLoup 2. —MOStereecqucnGl yeusedsapy 
both groups was Category 4, Language, with greater usage 
by Group 2 than Group .. Categony )6,..Group Belonging, 
was the second most frequently used one by both groups 
with slightly greater usage by Group l. 

It is especially noteworthy that Group 2 used 


Category Wye ehysical; “three*times as “often as: did Group 1. 
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*Categories: 1-Physical 6-Group Belonging 
2-Personality 7-Geographical 
3-Material 8-Geopolitical/Historical 
4-Language 9=Famil var/ Untamed ar, 
5-Habits & Customs 0O-Non-categorizable 


Figure 4.10 


An Overview of Categories Used for Showing and Not 
Showing Affection as Self and as Canadian 
RiCwone AC COL CdNidercOsgbsxtCenteOl 'soOCc Lad 
Contact with Canadian Indians 
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Social contact seems to lead to a greater awareness of 
physical attributes especially where differences are 
visible. 

Category 3, Material, was used more frequently 
DyEGLOUDm@i mitihan Group) 2. 

Little difference can be detected in the remaining 
categories when percentages are consulted. Rank ordering 
of the frequency of category usage for each group also 


provides an interesting overview of the same data: 


Group 1 Group 2 
Most frequently used 4 4 
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Category 1 shows a great difference between 
Groupe lL andeGroup 2 .inyrank,ordering, pas itedid when con] 
sidering percentages. The difference noted in Category 3 
(ne also apparent here. Category 9, Familiar/ 
Unfamiliar, is more important in ‘the choices of Group 1 
than OLsGroupeZ. | 


Thussegeneral sinitanities are seen, between Group 2 
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and Group 2 usage of categories of reasons while some 
differences are evident. 


Comparison Between Groups of Reasons Given for Showing 


Affection and Not Showing Affection as Self and as 
Other 


When the Reasons are more precisely subdivided, 
tenes patrerns Showny in, Figures4 14 sganderacure 4,1] 2%can be 
examined. 

insthe reasons for showang atfLection, Figure 4.11, 
the predominance of Categories 4 and 6 is easily noted. 
Category 4 was more important to both groups when choosing 
as self rather than as Canadian Indian; and conversely, 
Category 6 was less important to both groups as self than 
as other. 

Category 1 was more important when choosing as 
the Canadian Indian than as the self, while Categories 2 
7, and 8 are used more often by the subjects as themselves 
than as the Canadian Indian; and these patterns are true 
POmeoOcIGroup | TandyGrowpe2% 

Differences between the groups' reasons for 
showing affection are less obvious. Group 2 used Physical 
mere often than-dad) Groupll.: sGroup-isuseds Categonyso 
more often than did Group l. 

Figure 4.12 shows the reasons for not showing 
attection by groups aS Selfland other. “This Tigure 


indicates that Language again predominates to a greater 
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Figure 4.11 


Categorization of Reasons Given for Showing Affection 
as Self and as Canadian Indian by Group l 
and Group 2 
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Figure 4.12 
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6-Group Belonging 
7-Geographical 
8-Geopolitical/Historical 
9-Familiar/Unfamiliar 
0O-Non-categorizable 


Categorization of Reasons Given for Not Showing 
Affection as Self and as Canadian Indian 
by Group I and Group FZ 
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eSteiUmeQmeGLOup, 2 than tor Group |. .CaLegory, 1 again 
assumes more importance for Group 2 than for Group 1, 

as it did for reasons when showing affection. Category 9 
is considerably more salient for Group 1 than Group 2. 

Category 7 is again used more when choosing for 
self than for other, and is used in all cases to a greater 
extent for not showing affection than it had been used for 
showing affection. 

Category 6, although not used here to nearly as 
Gacalealinextentwass LOL Showangeatlecktaon, 7S again 
assigned to the Canadian Indian more often than to the 
subject himself. 

Similar general patterns then are seen here as 
were noted in the overview in Figure 4.10. 

Observations About Teacher and Curriculum 
Influences on Group 1 and Group 2 

If attitudes toward or willingness to show reci- 
procity toward Canadian Indians were found to be markedly 
different between Group 1 and Group 2, it was considered 
important to determine whether sociological influences 
might be involved, and whether they could be determined. 
This objective was considered a complete study in itself. 
However, some measures, although much more incomplete 
than was desired, were taken. The differences in the 
newspaper analysis and in the impressions of the police 


departments reported earlier indicated the possibility 
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of more negative impressions of the Canadian Indians in 


Community 2. 


Ethnocentrism questionnaire. The twelve point 
ethnocentric questionnaire (page 236), which was given to 
the thirteen teachers in each community who taught any of 
thes pupils in this study, indicated a higher level of 
ethnocentrism among the teachers in Community 2. A 
t-test comparing the mean ethnocentrism scores of the 
teachers from Community 1 (mean 1.85) and Community 2 
(mean 3.00) indicated a Significant difference (t = 2.28; 
Cimce2 4 es Die <e..05)s- seAlthough this result is statistically 
Significant, further in depth investigation into the 
relationship between the teachers' attitudes and their 
subjects' attitudes towards other cultural groups would 
be necessary. This result therefore may contribute to 
the area under investigation by raising more questions 


rather than by providing definite answers. 


Secialeatudles Culriculun GuCs i LONnatre.) eng survey 


Opmeneetoprcs taught, for Socials Studies aidenoecareyeaL 


any noteworthy differences in curriculum content regarding 


culturally dissimilar peoples between Groupe Vand Groupe2] 


The only major difference, in learning experiences between 


the two groups was that one of the teachers from Community 


Dehadse takenuner, Groce ll CclasseonvastreGla trip to the 


Indian reserve. The interviewer briefly discussed the 
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EP PewleneetxsOf the participating students. | ~The chil— 
dren's comments were approximately evenly divided between 
positive and negative reactions. 

It would seem that the social experiences of the 
ehridren from Community 2¥are different from those of 
children from Community 1 both in direct contact with 
Indians, and perhaps indirectly with the Canadian Indians 
through communication within their own cultural groups. 
No special attempt to include school programs in cultural 


understanding was provided in Community 2. 


pemanmulc Datterent ial 

A semantic differential (page 240) was administered 
EO. DrOvidelan indication Of the subjects” attitudes toward 
the Canadian Indians. For comparisons, a rating on the 
group which each subject chose as most like himself was 
also included. The mean scores for each age level of 


Group 1 and Group 2 are presented in Table 4.18. This 


questionnaire did not indicate a more negative score toward 


Indians by Group 2 subjects as might be expected. However, 
auuecroupserated the Indian more negatively than) they, 


rated the group most like themselves. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter presented a brief background to each 
major research question, an analysis of the data for each 


sub-question, and observations. These. areas were related 
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Tables. aL3 


Mean Scores of Semantic Differential Ratings of 
Canadian Indians and Groups Perceived as 
Most Like the Subjects 


Canadian Most 

Group Age Indians Like Group 
6 2200 Sache) 
1 8 2.03 25) 
10 2.46 352 
2.86 Sha Ske 
2 98 Sah) 
10 2003 ajey Spill 


Note: Most positive possible rating was 5.00. 
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to the main purpose of the study. In addition, some 
comments about the social environment of the subjects 

were included. A summary of the findings, conclusions 
from the research questions, implications of this study, 
and recommendations for further research will be discussed 
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CHAPTER: V 


SUMMARY, FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS, 
IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


SUMMARY 


This study was based on a model of a dynamic 
world society in which the individual is seen as a member 
Or one Or more Of many cultures which are in constant 
interaction. Individuals seem to derive satisfaction 
from the development of a sense of belonging to particular 
cultures. However, this same development may create, for 
some individuals, difficulties in understanding or in 
appreciating the thoughts, feelings, and actions of those 
who have different cultural patterns. 

Many social studies curricula include the promotion 
of intercultural understanding as a major objective. 
Decisions regarding the selection of instructional 
strategies and materials should be based on the learner's 
abilities and previous learning. This study attempted to 
determine some of the cognitive and affective patterns 
in the development in Canadian children of intercultural 
understanding, and factors which may be related to this 
development. A rationale for intercultural education, 
the objectives of which reflect a movement outward from 


individual to broad societal awareness and understanding, 
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corresponded to the orientation of this study. 

The sample of six, eight, and ten year old chil- 
dren was drawn equally from two communities; one which 
had no or limited social contact with native Canadian 
Indians, and the other which had regular social contact 
with this culturally dissimilar people. 

The research questions and instrumentation followed 
this 'decentering' pattern in both a psychological anda 
socio-cultural sense. During an interview, questions were 
asked in an attempt to determine the perceptions which 
subjects had of themselves. In particular, any sense of 
awareness of membership in cultural groups was sought. 
Both open responses and structured responses were analyzed. 

Moving outward from the individual, the subjects' 
perceptions of their own and other cultural groups in 
Canada were obtained by questioning their choices of 
Gerends and cultural Groups to belong, to. pgutn, order to 
Griggs che ssi tiation tlo a more concrete level the children 
used wooden dolls representing different cultural groups 
to indicate their decisions. Mean ratings of affection 
for the different cultural groups were calculated and 
compared. 

| The ability to take the viewpoint of another was 
Considerca. important, toc tune) winders Cangdind. seein 
degree to which subjects showed reciprocity of thoughts 


and feelings toward other cultural groups was used as a 
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measure of their cultural understanding. By asking each 
subject to take the role of a Canadian Indian in selecting 
a friend or group, indications of reciprocity were deter- 
mined. More complex measures of reciprocity were collected 
by confronting each subject with two apparently conflicting 
choices, his own and that of the Indian. When asked whose 
choice was more right and which group was nicer or smarter, 
the subject's ability to reach higher level reciprocity 

and to maintain it was determined. Qualitative differ- 
ences in the reciprocity shown by the subjects were dif- 
ferentiated using Selman's (Selman and Byrne, 1974) levels 
Otelrolrestaking abalicy. 

An attempt was made to determine whether reci- 
procity toward other cultural groups is related to the 
ability for social decentration. Three tasks which did 
not involve culturally different people, but which measured 
the subjects' ability for social decentration, were adminis- 
tered. Levels of social decentration were assigned to 
indicate the qualitative differences in responses. These 
social decentration levels were compared to the levels of 
reciprocity obtained from the cultural understanding 
tasks. 

Pinally, reasons for each subject's choice of 
friends or groups, both as self and when taking the role 
of the Indian, were categorized and compared. It was 


hoped that influences which might affect the children's 
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relations with other cultural groups could be identified. 
In the analyses, the effects of age and social 
contact with Canadian Indians on the responses were con- 


Sidered. 
FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The summary of the findings presented in this 
section are primarily in terms of the research questions 
which were posed. Conclusions are stated for each research 


question and in a general summary form. 


Research Question One 


How do Canadian children perceive themselves? 


Question l(a) 
Do Canadian children perceive themselves as members 


Omesocid leon. Cultural segroups: 


Findings 

In answer to the question "What are you?" asked 
up to four times, 152 responses were given. These could 
be categorized to form nine distinct groups. Over 30% 
of the total responses referred to the subjects' sex | 
groups. The next most common categories were 'person' 
and ‘human being', which had approximately 18% and 9% 
respectively of the total usage. “etudente chimed", wand 
'family membership' followed but with considerably fewer 
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were infrequently mentioned. 


Conclusions 

It would appear that Canadian children do perceive 
themselves as members of socio-cultural groups. If their 
responses indicated their level of awareness of group 
membership, few subjects seemed to be highly aware of 
their membership in any of the Canadian cultural groups 
Usedwas Stimuli inthis study, Or Of other large, more 
remote socio-cultural groups. Small groups such as the 
family, or self descriptions such as their sex or student 
role, would appear to be of greater importance to children 
geecnese ages. However ,poatier large percentages Of Feter— 
ate were to the broad categories 'person' and "human 
being', and there was a relative lack of use of linguistic, 
SEnnLecyereia gLOUus,) Cataal ys ipOoldacical, Or geographical 


terms. 


Question 1(b) 
Is there an age group difference in Canadian 
children's self perceptions as members of social 


GimecuLeuma lm GcrOuDS. 


Findings 

There was a slight increase with age in the number 
of responses to the question "What are you?". ‘'Sex' was 
the most used category at all age levels. The older 


children made more references to the terms 'student' and 
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shuMane being DUuEatewer toptheir sex,pichilds,.or 
‘person'. No noteworthy difference with age was shown 
in the frequency of terms indicating awareness of member- 


ship in more remote, decentered, socio-cultural groups. 


Conclusions 

Theso; soy wondeL0myeareold chisdren” used, basically 
the same categories of responses in describing themselves. 
Some variations in frequency of responses within age 
levels might indicate the degree of importance attached 
to particular self descriptions. Increased reference with 
age to the term 'student', and decreased use of the term 
echi lds, amay.reflect dad zener emphasis at various ages 
PMiescneesoCclalizationeol  thersubyects.) The lack of van 
increase with age in references to terms indicating cul- 
tural group membership may show a lack of emphasis on this 


membership. 


QUeecion ic): 
What relationships, if any, exist between Canadian 
Cia renuscmgqroup LOCntiricatwon, and chelm cultura 


background and principal language usage? 


Findings 

More than 75% of the children had non-English 
Speaking cultural origins, but 80% of all subjects 
indicated most similarity with the English Canadian cul- 


tural group. Although almost half of the sample was of 
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Cerman@ ancestral origin, only one of these’ subjects 


indicated most similarity with the German Canadian group. 


Conclusions 

The children seemed to use their principal language 
usage patterns’ to” a much™greater extent than their ances- 
Cor teculcuralmOrlgiisasetlicrbasismOtetnetr Group tdenti— 
fication. This trend appears to be more pronounced among 
children of German and British Isles origin and less 
evident among children of Ukrainian ancestral origin. 
This trend may indicate again the lack of stress placed by 
most subjects' own cultural reference groups on the 


development of an awareness of a cultural identity. 


Research Question Two 
How do Canadian children perceive different cultural 


groups within Canada? 


Queseron 2 (a) 
For which cultural groups in Canada do Canadian 


children show affection? 


Findings 

The subjects indicated most affection for the 
English Canadian group followed by their cultural origin 
group. Affection wassndt shown ror the French Canadian, 
Canadian Indian, or the Canadian Eskimo groups, although 


PicgkcawiGionO tavery  stuLOngsdisl luxe were nolrevident. The 
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mean rating for the French Canadian group was closer to 
that of the Indian or Eskimo group than to the mean of 


thesrng tisheCanadian om thegsubjecti's own cultural group. 


Conclusions 

Canadian children aged 6 to 10 have already 
developed feelings of jatfection ory disliking for particular 
Cultural Groups withing Canada. sAttection for cultural 
groups would seem to be related to the degree of similarity 
which the children perceive between themselves and these 
groups. Difference of language usage would appear to be 
aMpOmconte inerelation ito fan lack wot affection toward cul— 
tural groups. These children seemed to show most dislike 
fom cultural groups whichsdiffer not only in language 


usage but also in physical characteristics. 


Question 2(b) 
Is there an age group difference among Canadian 
children in their degree of affection for different 


GUMAe ENGEL Zenetebheyengy 


Findings 

There was a significant difference between the 6 
and 10 year levels in the degree of affection shown toward 
different cultural groups. As age increased, a general 
trend toward greater affection, for, ditferent. cultural 
groups was indicated. Two mean score ratings appear to 


be noteworthy. The 6 year subjects showed considerable 
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disliking for the Canadian Indian group, while the 8 year 
subjects rated the French Canadians more negatively than 


did other age levels. 


Conclusions 

The degree of affection shown by Canadian children 
for different cultural groups within Canada seemed to 
increase with a Similar increase in age. Some noticeable 
examples of disaffection within this general trend 
appeared. The 6 year olds tended to dislike a group, the 
Canadian indtan, waren is slinguistically and racially 
different from themselves, considerably more than did 
Older children. The 8 year olds seemed to reflect a 
Similar greater dislike than other age levels for a group, 
the French Canadian, which has different linguistic 


patterns from themselves. 


Question 2(c) 
To what degree is this affection for different 
SCULeUEaeGLOUpS mL aacanadamrelated sto the sextent. of 
social contact which Canadian children have with 


culturally dissimilar groups? 


Findings 

The analyses of variance did not indicate a signif- 
icant difference in the mean score ratings of affection 
for different cultural groups in general between children 


who had no’ or Limited contact with Canadian Indians’ and 
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children who had regular social contact with Canadian 
Indians. Some trends with particular reference to the 
Canadian Indians, however, are noteworthy. The 6 and 8 
year old children who had social contact with the Canadian 
Indians indicated considerably more disliking for the 
Canadian Indian group than did children at these ages who 
iaOeNOFeOrelimited socialwcontace with indians. This 

trend was reversed at the 10 year level, where social 
contact with Indians would appear to be a positive influ- 


ence on the showing of affection to these people. 


Conclusions 

SOcralecontactawithvanculturallyedussintlang group 
seems to be related to the degree of affection shown to 
that group when children of Similar age levels are 
compared. Younger children, the 6 and 8 year olds, seem 
to be negatively influenced by social contact with a 
culturally dissimilar people, while 10 year olds seem to 


be positively influenced by this contact. 


Research, Oucstion three 
How does Canadian children's reciprocity toward 


culturally dissimilar groups develop? 


Question 3(a) 
Is there an age group difference in reciprocity 
towardectiturally dissimitaceoroups Lor: 


(i) children who have infrequent or no social 
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contact withtapculturallyedissimiltartgqroup? 
(ii) children who have frequent social contact 


withvaicultunallvedissimilLarr group? 


Findings 

On the tasks which differentiated between level 0 
and level 1 reciprocity, a maximum of seven 6 year old 
children from each of Group 1 and Group 2 displayed 
reciprocity toward the Canadian Indian, while all Group l 
and Group 2 subjects at the 8 and 10 year levels showed 
reciprocity on these tasks. On tasks which measured 
fevelwveand Wvevyel sa3erectprecity, only lonerw6Goyearnold 
indicated reciprocity at level 2 and none did so at 
level 3. Eight 8 year olds displayed level 2 reciprocity 
and five reached level 3. The number of 8 year olds at 
each of the higher levels was approximately equally 
distributed between Group 1 and Group 2 subjects. Five 
10 year olds remained at level 1, one reached level 2, 
and the remainder attained level 3 reciprocity. Of these 
fourteen who displayed reciprocity at level 3, eight were 


from Group 1 and six were Group 2 subjects. 


Conclusions 

For children who have limited or no social con- 
tact, and children who have regular social contact with 
culturally dissimilar people, there is a general trend 


toward an increase with age in reciprocity shown toward 
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the culturally dissimilar people. Some younger children 
do not show reciprocity to these people even on the lowest 
plane; a considerable number of the older children are 
able to show reciprocity from the viewpoint of a dis- 
interested third party, the highest level possible in 

this study. However between these two extremes, the age 


trend is not without exception. 


Question 3(b) 
Is there a difference within age groups between 
Canadian children who have infrequent or no social 
Contact with arculturally dissimilarvgroup and 
Canadian children who have frequent social contact 
WlLehwamscuiturallty. dissin vaneqroupsingtheir 


reciprocity toward this group? 


Findings 

On tasks measuring reciprocity at level 0O and 
level 1, there was little difference in the frequency 
with which reciprocity was shown by Group 1 and Group 2 
subjects at the 6 and 8 year levels. There was a dif- 
ference between Group 1 and Group 2 subjects at the 10 
yeanalevel sya theml Ugyearsoldgsubjectsywhoghadjnogor 
limited social contact with the Canadian Indians showed 
reciprocity very slightly more often than did the, 10 


year olds who had regular social contact with the Indians. 
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Conclusions 

Excent ol social contact with a culturally dissim— 
ilar people would appear to have little influence at any 
agesteve imeinethiis "study! ontethe Vshowingwot Yeciprocity 
toward these people. A difference between the two groups 
in the reciprocity shown may have its beginning at age 10. 
Group 2 - 10 year olds are interesting because, although 
they indicate they like Indians more than do Group 1 sub- 
jects at this age, they may show reciprocity toward . 


Indians slightly less than do 10 year old Group 1 sub- 


jects. 


AGiietonaMenindings: The Stability of Reciprocity 

The stability of reciprocity was tested only on 
those children who showed level 3 reciprocity. Four of 
these nineteen subjects maintained the level 3 position, 
three of whom were children who had no or limited social 


COntacte with the "Canadian sindzans.: 


Conclusion 

Reciprocity toward culturally dissimilar people 
would not seem to have marked stability at the age of ten. 
It may be that children who do not have social contact 
with the cultural group involved are more able to maintain 
reciprocity or less influenced by theaffective aspects 
of the questioning used in determining if reciprocity was 


maintained. 
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Additional Findings: The Use of Reciprocity When 

Choosing Friends or Groups as the Canadian 

Indian 

The same general increase with age in affection 

for all cultural groups was evident when the subjects, 
taking the role of the Canadian Indian, ranked the cul- 
Luba iegrOupsmas t¥r1ends OreCroups —cO_,belonG co. Group J — 
10 year old subjects and Group 2 - 6 year old subjects, 
compared to the other subjects, showed more affection for 
the English Canadian when taking the role of the Canadian 


Indian, than they had shown for the Canadian Indian when 


they rated the groups as themselves. 


Conclusions 

Older children showed greater affection than 
younger children for different cultural groups when role 
taking. This paralleled the affection shown when they 
were choosing for themselves. Younger children who have 
Tegular ssOctal "Contact with) dlssimilarapeople, and older 
children who have limited or no contact with these people, 
appear to reciprocate less when taking the role of a 


CULtUia lb vwedassimd lageperson thane they didsas themselves. 


Research Question Four 
Is social decentration related to the development 


of reciprocity toward other cultural groups? 


Question 4 (a) 


Is there a difference in reciprocity shown toward 
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other cultural groups between children who demonstrate 
a high level of social decentration and children who 


demonstrate a low level of social decentration? 


Findings 

Scores from 0 through 3 were assigned to each sub- 
ject for both social decentration, and cultural under- 
standing as indicated by the level of reciprocity attained 
byecechtesibjecc. me eAnCOLGe lanl OnmOfe. 57a (p <.04)) was found 


between reciprocity shown and social decentration ability. 


Conclusion 
A significant relationship exists between the 
ability for social decentration and the showing of 


reciprocity towards culturally dissimilar people. 


Question 4(b) 
Is the development of social decentration a 
necessary condition for reciprocity toward other 


cultural groups? 


Findings 

To test whether social decentration is necessary 
EOmanwequavalent level op cultural, understanding a that 
Ss Sorcery two by two tables were constructed. The 
frequency of scores above and below 3 on reciprocity, and 
above and below level 3 on social decentration, were 


plotted. Of the nineteen subjects who displayed level 3 
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reciprocity, only nine had scored at level 3 on the social 
decentration tasks. The same scores were plotted to test 
whether social decentration at level 1 was necessary for 
levyelyii@neciprocity. (Of the fifty-six subjects who dis- 
DiavedmreciprociLvaatmlevelel or higher, tour had not 
scored at least at level 1 on social decentration. MThus 
fourteen of one hundred twenty cases did not require social 
decentration as a necessary condition for reciprocity 


tOWand a cultural Ivy “dissimi Fan group. 


Conclusion 

According to the tasks used in this study, it 
would not appear that the development of social decentra- 
tion skills is a necessary prerequisite for a similar 
level of development in the ability to show reciprocity 


or cultural /understanding towards other cultural groups. 


Research Question Five 
Can influences which may affect Canadian children's 
relations with different cultural groups be 


identified and mapped? 


Question 5(a) 
Is there a difference in the reasons Canadian 
children give for showing or not showing 
affection toward culturally dissimilar groups 
from their own point of view and when taking 
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Findings 

Overall. Language was the category which accounted 
for the greatest combined total of responses, with Group 
Belonging second in importance. No other category regis- 


tered consistently high usage. 


As self and as other. Language was used more over- 
all by subjects as themselves than as Canadian Indians, as 
were Personality and Geographical reasons. Group Belonging 


and Physical were used more as other than as self. 


Por esshowings and forenots showang*arfection.= =the 
category Language was given as a reason for not showing 
affection more often than for showing affection. Notably 
lower was Language usage as a reason for showing affection 
by subjects as Canadian Indians. Group Belonging was 
used remarkably more for showing than for not showing 
affection; especially high usage was registered by sub- 
jects as Canadian Indians for showing affection. Habits 
and Customs, and Geographical categories were more often 


used for not showing than for showing affection. 


Conclusions 

It would seem that subjects are more apt to feel 
antipathy for another because of his difference in lan- 
guage, than a closeness because of similarity of language. 
The subjects expected Canadian Indians to follow this 


patternvas*well;*but to be considerably less likely’to 
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show affection because of language. On the basis of their 
Group Belonging choices, subjects seemed to feel that 
MeMnbersn pm enmclTs CUulturalty d1ssimirlar group was a 
stronger positive bond for Indians than was the member- 
Ship wwhiich subjects felt anvtheir own group. 

Language and Group Belonging had greater combined 
usage by subjects as Canadian Indians than as themselves. 
However, it would appear from the overall category usage 
that subjects differentiate to the same extent in inter- 
preting others' choices aS in stating their own. 

Although the differences in physical appearance 
are no doubt apparent to the subjects, they seldom used 
this category as a reason for their choices, except at 
the 6 year level. However they attributed this reason 
to the Canadian Indian as relatively important at all age 
levels. Subjects were more apt to give personality 
characteristics as reasons for their own choices than as 
reasons for the Canadian Indians' choices. 

These differences indicate that, although almost 
all subjects reciprocated when asked who the Canadian 
Indian would choose as a friend/group, it appears to be 
more difficult for them to take the other's point of 


view when giving reasons for his choices. 


Question 5(b) 
DSwageucGeamount Of social scontacCye with culturally 


dissimilar people related to the reasons Canadian 
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children give for showing or not showing affection 
toward culturally dissimilar groups from their own 
point of view and when taking the point of view of 


others? 


Findings 
Overall. Language and Group Belonging accounted 
for the greatest usage at all ages for both Group 1 and 


Group 2. 


By age levels. The number of reasons given 
increased with age for both groups. The most used cate- 
gories, in order of frequency of usage were: by 6 year 
Olds, Language and Group Belonging, with Physical a con- 
Siderably less used third; by 8 year olds, Language, Group 
Belonging, Habits and Customs, and Personality; and by 
10 year olds, Language, Group Belonging, Familiar/Unfamil- 
iar, and Personality. Language was used most by 6 and 
least by 8 year olds. Group Belonging was used more 
often by 8 than by 6 or 10 year olds. The greatest single 
usage of any category was of Group Belonging by 10 year 
olds as Canadian Indians for showing affection. The 
category Customs and Habits was used infrequently by 6 
Wei tEol dey and most often by 8 year olds. 

Physical and Material categories became less 
important with age, while Familiar/Unfamiliar, and 


Geopolitical/Historical became more important with age. 
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Personality became increasingly more important with age 
as self but increasingly less important with age as 


other. 


BYeOMOuUnUCmO EN SOCIa Ee COnEaACt = —sGLOuUp. =.compared® Lo 


Group 2. More reasons were given by Group 1 than by 
Group 2. Especially noticeable were, when taking the role 
of the Canadian Indian, the fewer responses given by 
Group 2 subjects and the greater number by Group l. 
Language was used more often by Group 2 than by Group l, 
and the reverse was true of Group Belonging. Group 2's 
usage of Physical was considerably greater than Group l's, 
while Material and Geographical were given as reasons 
more by Group 1 than Group 2. Familiar/Unfamiliar was 
used more by Group 1, especially by these 10 year olds. 
Personality, although almost equally used overall by 

each group, was given as a reason considerably more by 


LOmyeam OLdS SOL Group 2. 


Conclusions 

As might be expected, the older children are, the 
more able or willing they are to give reasons for their 
choices. There is more differentiation of reasons by age. 
Soden contact with a culturally dissimilar group seems 
to have an inverse relation on the ability or willingness 
tO give reasons for that group's choices—the more contact, 


the fewer reasons given, and vice versa. Perhaps knowing 
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culturally different people on a personal basis makes one 
mOncerouictant Oneunablemtonattribuce, reasons to them, 
while knowing in an uninvolved way that.a person is 
different gives one more freedom to suggest reasons. 

A greater extent of social contact seems to make 
subjects more aware of language and physical character- 
istics, that is, of readily apparent ones, and less aware 


of most other aspects. 


Semantic Differential 

Both Group 1 and Group 2 were more negative toward 
Canadian Indians than toward the cultural group most like 
themselves. Contrary to expectations, Group 2 was slightly 
more poSitive both to Canadian Indians and to the group 


most like themselves. 


Conclusions 

Extent of social contact appears to have little 
effect on opinions of culturally different people as 
indicated on a semantic differential scale. Subjects were 
more positive in rating their own groups than Canadian 


Indians with this technique. 


Other 

On the Ethnocentrism Questionnaire, Group 2 
teachers had higher mean scores in ethnocentrism than 
Group: lteachers#(3.00etoel85)...Thessocial) studies 


questionnaires indicated similar curricula for both 
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groups, except that a Group 2 grade one class had visited 
them indtanesreserve. Reactions of the pupils in this study 


who had participated in this trip were mixed. 


Conclusions 

Extent of social contact seems to have an influence 
on the ethnocentrism of teachers, but no measure was taken 
to determine the effects of a teacher's ethnocentrism on 
his students. Thus the extent of the above influence is 


indeterminate. 


Generalisummary Or Conclusions 

This exploratory study seemed to indicate that: 

ioe, je = Ganac@anachntldren dosnoteappear LO. De 
highly aware of themselves as members of particular 
Canadian cultural groups at any age level in this study. 

l(c). Canadian children identify more with the 
cultural group having similar language usage as them- 
selves, than with the cultural group having an ancestral 
Origin similar to themselves. 

2(a). Canadian children of elementary school age 
have already developed feelings and attitudes toward dif- 
ferent Canadian cultural groups. They show more affection 
for cultural groups which they perceive as being similar 
to themselves, and less affection for those perceived as 
being dissimilar. 


DibD)ie meat ceCtlOnstowaLcd culturally dissimilar 
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people increases with age, with the most affection shown 
by the 10 year olds. The 6 year old children show more 
dislike than other age levels for cultural groups who 
have different physical and linguistic characteristics, 
while the 8 year olds dislike more than other age levels 
those with different language usage. 

2(c). Younger children seem to be negatively 
influenced by social contact with a culturally dissimilar 
people, while older children seem to be positively 
influenced, in the degree of affection shown to these 
people. 

3(a). There is an increase with age in the amount 
of reciprocity shown to culturally dissimilar people. 

This reciprocity progresses from none shown by some 6 year 
olds to an objective understanding of others shown by 

some older subjects. There is, however, variation in 
reciprocity shown within each age level. 

Bil(D Pe Theses tent tOlMsOC Tale COntLaCre wWiLieCuluMral Ly: 
dissimilar people appears to have little influence on the 
reciprocity shown toward that people. 

3(Obher). At the elementary wschoolvage levels, 
reciprocity is not firmly established. 

| S(other)... ) When "takang “new rolesoleasculturally 
dissimilar person, there is an increase with age in 
affection toward others, similar to the increase with age 


shown from one's own point of view. 
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Ata) ono Thel abil triesmtoresocial, decentration 


and reciprocity are significantly related. 

4(b). Social decentration does not appear 
to be a necessary prerequisite for cultural under- 
standing. 

5(a). Language and Group Belonging are the 
reasons most often given for choices of friends and 
groups to belong to as self and as other. 

5(b). Older children give more reasons quanti- 
tatively, and used more differentiation of reasons, 
than did younger children. Extent of social contact 
seems to have an effect on the number of reasons given 
when role taking: but not as self. 

This study confirms Piaget's (1967) position 
which states that the child progresses from a state 
of being completely centered upon himself to a state 
where he can separate his own thoughts from an ever 
WLGOening social universe. ~ Lt wlso confirms Elavell’s 
(1966) findings which seem to indicate that the 
ability for more .complex role, taking skills develops 
in middle childhood. 

The study provides further confirmation of 


Selman's (1974) position which states that role taking 


skills are related to moral development. However the 
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findings of this study did not agree with Selman's 
(197la) and Kohlberg's (1969) claim that the develop- 
ment of role taking skills is necessary for the attain- 
ment of specific levels of moral development as measured 
by the cultural understanding tasks. This disagreement 
may indicate that further studies in intercultural 
relationships using a variety of measuring devices 

are needed before a more definite conclusion can be 


reached. 
IMPLICATIONS 


This exploratory study seems to indicate that the 
understanding of people from other cultures is related to 
the ability to decenter from one's own point of view for 
the purpose of taking the perspective of another person. 
Qualitatively more complex levels of this ability appear 
to occur with increasing age. This development has 
implications for intercultural education programs. It 
would seem that the selection and organization of content, 
instructional strategies, and learning materials should 
take. into consideration the developmental level of this 
ability to take another person's viewpoint, as well as 


thes background): knowledgewandWett1 tudéseorethe Learner. 
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When the children rated the cultural groups used 
lnc LSomSEUdyvymandeindtcatecmches reasons tor theirs choices, 
language was the most frequently stated and indicated basis 
for differentiating between friends or groups. Language 
was used to a greater extent as a reason for not choosing 
a group than it was for choosing. It would appear that in 
a country such as Canada, which has two official languages 
and a number of other languages used for non-official, 
personal communication, that language can be not only a 
uniting influence among people of diverse origins, but 
also a source of group differentiation and disaffection. 

Other characteristics such as physical differences 
and differences in living habits were also causes of group 
dislike. The responses given seem to indicate that 
Canadian children place considerable importance on the dif- 
ferences which they perceive between their own and other 
cubturaly, Groupssandethiseis, related ito their affection or 
adusarteation forsthe groups, Thisshassimplications for 
the need to develop a broader self awareness from a 
Canadian or world perspective. The inclusion in the social 
Studies cupeiculasof more extensive studies of the many 
GULEUGaLAGroUuDpS im~aCanada couldsassistechildren sto pappreci— 
acemthat theicuLtutralsgroup to which they may feel they- 
belong is only one of a great many groups to which people 
feellausense of belongingswithin, this country and the 


world. An awareness similar to that of a 'spaceship' 
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perspective could result. 

It is already recognized that the study of other 
cultures should include more than the accumulation of 
facts. An understanding and appreciation of another 
culture's living patterns may create more positive 
perceptions of and relations with that group. However, 
some of the six year olds in this study were prevented 
by their unconscious egocentrism from taking the viewpoint 
of a Canadian Indian even at the most basic level. The 
value of programs which require the ability to take 
another's viewpoint would seem questionable until chil- 
dren are developmentally able to do so. 

Questioning techniques should match the develop- 
mental levels of ability. To ask children what a person 
from another culture would think, feel, or do should 
precede questions asking the child what he thinks another 
person's perceptions of his (the child's) thoughts, 
feelings, or actions would be. This latter type of 
questionycouldscontrubutesatewoldersiagestto atgreater 
awareness of self from the other's point of view. Fora 
child to make an objective comparison between some aspect 
of his culturabl qrouptlandhithateofeancther tgroupswould seem 
to be an ability which only begins to develop between ages 
eight and ten. Many ten year old children have this 
abmlity, gout hhayesdbibiculty gingmaintaining sthissobjective 


viewpoint. Since moral development seems to be dependent 
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on the ability for role taking, the development of moral 
values arising from the study of other cultures would 
appear to require questioning which matched the ability 
for taking different perspectives. 

Phere content®oL @thestasks. involvedvcultural*gqroups 
of whom the subjects were aware. Comparisons were 
involved in the ranking and in the higher level reciproc- 
ity questions. No tasks necessitated generalizations 
to all cultural groups, but some children were able to 
generalize in justifying their level 3 responses to the 
questions 'Who's more right?' and 'Who's nicer/smarter?'. 
It would seem that generalizations about cultures should 
not be expected before age ten, as even at this age not 
all subjects had this ability. 

Affective development is highly crucial to develop- 
ing cultural understanding. The attitudes and’ values 
which children bring *to their study of other cultures may 
influence their appreciation and acceptance of cultural 
diversity. The younger children indicated stronger dis- 
Deming etoward culturally dissimilar people than did 
older children. It was beyond the scope of this study to 
investigate the relationship between attitudes toward 
other cultures and the ability to take another's view- 
point. However, the ability to take the perspective of 
another may be a prerequisite to the acceptance of dif- 


ferent or unfamiliar characteristics of others. The ten 
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year old children displayed the most affection for other 
cultural groups. This may indicate an optimal age period 
forsthe intensification of intercultural studies, since 
the children are developing abilities for taking more 
complex perspectives and, at the same time, express more 


affection for other cultures than do the younger children. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Research to determine whether the development of 
the ability to take other people's points of view can be 
accelerated or strengthened would appear to be useful for 
inter-cultural education. Similar research had been con- 
ducted in the area of moral development where teaching 
strategies involve presenting subjects with moral reasoning 
one stage above their present position. One possible 
strategy for the development of intercultural understanding 
might be to present subjects with questions and positions 
which would require them to take a perspective one level 
above their present ability to take the viewpoint of 
others. 

Younger children seem to indicate stronger feelings 
Gi dislike for culturally dissimilar people than do older 
children. Younger children also have less developed 
abilities for taking the perspectives of other people. 
Research to investigate whether the age trend toward more 


affection for culturally dissimilar people is a result of 
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the development of increased ability for role taking would 
seem important to intercultural education teaching 
strategies. 

Considerable attachment is given to one's own 
language group and may be the cause of disliking other 
groups which have different language patterns. Research 
into teaching strategies which would promote reciprocity 
among people with differing languages would seem important 
tominterculturalseducationsinecanada. 

Research into the development of learning materials 
designed to encourage students to take the perspective of 
people who have cultural patterns different from their own 
would be useful for intercultural education programs. 

Further research in other areas of Canada might 
determine whether similar patterns in the development of 
cultural understanding exist among the particular combina- 


GLONnS@OLeCUuLtULal) GLOUDS in eunOSsesareas. 
CONCLUSION 


This study would seem to suggest that considerable 
development in the ability to understand people with dif- 
ferent cultural patterns occurs among elementary school 
students. It has also shown that Canadian children have 
developed definite feelings of affection or dislike for 
bar cLculaceculmtucal —Groupsewichin Canada.) it as hoped 


that further research into the nature and development of 
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intercultural understanding and in the production of 
effective instructional strategies and materials will 
result in greater appreciation and understanding by 


children of people belonging to different cultural groups. 
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APPENDIX A 


ETHNOCENTRISM QUESTIONNAIRE 


Dear Teacher: 


Ole 


ike 


eZee 


Your name is not required as this questionnaire does 


nO GECONCeGVNeyOUsas wane Inds Vidua le. 


Please circle either "YES" or "NO" to answer each 


question. If you feel very strongly about your 
response, indicate this with a double circle. 


Do you think it is part of human nature 
that there will always be war? 


Do you think Canada is a much better 
place to live because of the many 
cultural groups that live here? 


Do you think there are more contagious 
diseases nowadays than ever before? 


Do you think that teachers should keep in 
mind that pupils have to be made to work? 


Do you think that there would be more 
cooperation and understanding between 
people of different races and religions 
7petheyepad more Social contact? 


Do you think there is only one right way 
to do anything? 


Do you think it is advisable to be friends 
with someone who has different values from 
your own? 


Do you think the schools should take an 
active part in stimulating social change? 


Bie) Sizerhh Velswbinlic GEC Yeh chelectejersl ‘elseje ks wlasioe\de 
more consideration from others than 
advantaged people? 


DObyOumthinks thateaspercOnemicteneacate tu 


or else somebody will take advantage of 


him/her? 


Do you think that someday a nuclear 
holocaust will destroy the world? 


Dosey CuUmcnInks thate Canadas should Crust the 
Unwtedastatesi: 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 
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NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 
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APPENDIX B 


SOCTAL STUDIES CURRICULUM QUESTIONNAIRE 


Dear Teacher 


Your assistance in completing this questionnaire 
would be greatly appreciated. All comments which you 
make are of objective interest only to the researcher and 
vill be treated with confidentiality. 


1. What topics comprised your class's Social Studies 
program this year? 


2. What groups of people, either within Canada or inter- 
nationally, were studied by your pupils in the above 
topics? 


3. Would you describe any pupil reactions or impressions 
to (2) above which you noticed during the lessons? 
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WEAK 


FRIENDLY 


CLEAN 


UGLY 


KIND 


HONEST 


SUED 


GOOD 
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are 


STRONG 


UNFRIENDLY 


DIRTY 


PRETTY 


CRUEL 


DISHONEST 


SMART 


BAD 
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APPENDIX D 


SELMAN'S (1974) ROLE TAKING LEVELS 


Level 0: Egocentric Role Taking 


Distinguishing perspectives.—This stage is charac- 


tenvzed by themchild"s inability to make a distinction 
between a personal interpretation of social action (either 
DYMSeir=Oreotner) -and=whaty ne considers thetrue or 
correct perspective. Therefore, although the child can 
differentiate self and other as entities, he does not 
differentiate their points of view. 


Relating perspectives.—Just as the child does not 
differentiate points of view, he does not relate perspec- 
tives. 


Level 1: Subjective Role Taking 


Distinguishing perspectives.—At level 1 the child 
sees himself and other as actors with potentially different 
interpretations of the same social situation, largely 
determined by the data they have at hand. He realizes 
that people feel differently or think differently because 
they are in different situations or have different informa- 
CiOn. 


Relating perspectives.—The child is still unable 
to maintain his own perspective and simultaneously put 
himself in the place of others in attempting to judge 
their actions. Nor can he judge his own actions from 
their viewpoint. He has yet to see reciprocity between 
perspectives, to consider that his view of other is 
influenced by his understanding of other's view of him 
(level 2). He understands the subjectivity of persons but 
does not understand that persons consider each other as 
subjects rather than only as social objects. 


Level 2: Self-reflective Role Taking 


Distinguishing perspectives.—The child is now 
aware that people think or feel differently because each 
person has his own uniquely ordered set of values or 
purposes. 


Relating perspectives.—A major development at 


level 2 is the ability to reflect on the self"s behavior 
and motivation as seen from outside the self, from the 
other's point of?view. The child recognizes that the 
other, too, can put himself in the child's shoes, so the 
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child is able to anticipate other's reactions to his own 
motives or purposes. However, these reflections do not 
occur simultaneously or mutually. They only occur 
sequentially. The child cannot “get outside" the two- 
person situation and view it from a third-person per- 
spective. 


Level 3: Mutual Role Taking 


Distinguishing perspectives.—The child can now 
differentiate the self's perspective from the generalized 
perspective, the point of view taken by some average 
member of a group. In a dyadic situation he distinguishes 
each party's point of view from that of a third person. 

He can conceive of the concept of "Spectator" and maintain 
a disinterested point of view. 


Retaerno perspec et Vecee neecholdeate levels 


discovers that both self and other can consider each 
party's point of view simultaneously and mutually. Each 
can put himself in the other's place and view himself 

from that vantage point before deciding how to react. In 
addition, each can consider a Situation from the perspec- 
tive of a third party who can also assume each individual's 
point of view and consider the relationships involved. 
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